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The Home of the “A. and the Eagle 


Here visitors are cordially welcomed and are shown the re- 
sult of over fifty years unswerving loyalty to the highest 
ideals of Quality and Purity. Here they learn the reasons why 


** The Old Reliable ”’ 


Budweiser 


King of All Bottled Beers 


stands alone at the top of the world’s best brews. Its mild and 
exquisite flavor remains always the same —hence its Popularity 


Everywhere. 


Bottled only at the 


Anheuser-Busch Brewery 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Good Road 


3 


For Universal Service! 


Every man’s home faces on a road which 
connects with every other road and leads 
to every other home throughout the whole 
land, 


Main highways connect with cross-roads 
so that a man can go where he chooses, 
easily and comfortably if conditions are 
favorable. Butthe going is not always the 
Same; some roads are good—some are bad. 


The experts in the South illustrate the 
difference by showing four mules drawing 
two bales of cotton slowly over a poor, 
muddy cross-road, and two mules drawing 
eight bales of cotton rapidly over a first- 
class macadam highway. 


The Bell Telephone lines are the roads 
over which the speech of the nation passes. 


The highways and byways of personal 
communication are the 12,000,000 miles of 
wire connecting 6,000,000 telephones in 
homeson these highways. Steadilythe lines 
are being extended to every man’s home. 


The public demands that all the roads 
of talk shall be good roads. It is not 
enough to have a system that is universal; 
there must be macadamized highways 
for talk all the way to every man’s home. 
A single section of bad telephone line is 
enough to block communication or confine 
it to the immediate locality. 


Good going on the telephone lines 
is only possible with one policy and 
one system. Good going everywhere, 
at all times, is the aim of the Bell system. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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CORSETS 


Have Made the 
American Figure 
World Famous 


HE most Stylish, 
popular and comfort- 
able corsets in the world. 


Absolutely the Best 
Made and most perfect 
Fitting---the corset De- 
Luxe of America. 


SOLD BY LEADING 
~ DEALERS Everywhere 
$3 to $20 


Royal Worcester Corset Co. 
28 Geary Street SAN FRANCISCO 
Makers also of 


ROYAL WORCESTER Corsets $1 to $5 
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WHERE DO YOU HANG YOUR CLOTHES? 


UPON RETIRING IN A PULLMAN OR TOURIST SLEEPER? | 
OR THE STATEROOM OF A_ STEAMER? 
OR IN A SMALL APARTMENT OR HOTEL? | 
OR IN A TENT WHILE CAMPING? 


YOU CAN SAVE SPACE, MONEY, A SHABBY APPEARANCE 
AND A BAD TEMPER BY USING 


Travelers Garment Strap 


! This strap, when in position, and with the additional use of any ordinary coat, trouser or 
skirt hanger, will hold your overcoat, coat, waistcoat and trousers, and your wife’s wearing ap- 
parel, and keep the same in perfect condition, as well as occupy a space only one inch wide and 
five feet high. When not in use, the strap occupies a space of 3 inches by a quarter of an inch 

in a Tailor bills are saved for the reason that your clothing does not need pressing | 
constantly. 


Travelers are usually much annoyed by the difficulty they experience in keeping their clothes 
in good condition. The cramped quarters of train, steamer (or tent while camping), and often | 
of — hotel, cause great bother, as clothing under these conditions becomes wrinkled very 
easily. | 


The remedy may be found in the Travelers’ Garment Strap, an ingenious device, which takes 
up a tiny space in valise or suit case, but enables the user to keep his or her clothes in ex- 
cellent condition anywhere. Tailors’ bills are saved by its use, as the wear and tear on clothes 
from much pressing is minimized. The Travelers’ Comfort Garment Hanger Company, 21 Sut- 
ter street, San Francisco, is rapidly selling these much-needed devices, which are being hailed 
with joy everywhere by the long-suffering traveling public. Price, 50c. postpaid. 


The Travelers’ Comfort Garment Hanger Company 


21 SUTTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
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coin by express. 

Office Hours: 10 o’clock a. m. to 3 o’clock p. 
m., except Saturdays to 12 o’clock M. and Sat- 
urday evenings from 6:30 o'clock p. m. to 8 
o'clock p. m., for receipt of deposits only. 

OFFICERS.—President, N. Ohlandt; First 
Vice-President, Daniel Meyer; Second  Vice- 
President and Manager, George Tourny; Third 
Vice-President, J. W. Van Bergen; Cashier, A. 
H. R. Schmidt: Assistant Cashier, William 
Herrman; Secretary, A. H. Muller; Assistant 
Secretaries, G. J. O. Folte and Wm. D. New- 
house; Goodfellow, Eells & Orrick, General At- 
torneys. 
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Construction News 
Press Clippings 


Contractors, Material Men, Buliiders, Manu- 
facturers, in fact, anybody interested in con- 
struction news of all kinds, obtain from our 
daily reports quick, reliable information. 
Our special correspondents all over the 
country enable us to give our patrons the 
news in advance of their competitors, and 
before it has become common property. 

Let us know what you want, and we will 
send you samples and quote you prices. 

Press Clippings on any subject from all 
the leading current newspapers, magazines, 
trade and technical journals of the United 
States and Canada. Public speakers, writ- 
ers, students, club women, can secure re- 
liable data for speeches, essays, debates, etc. 
Special facilities for serving trade and class 
journals, railroads and large industrial cor- 
porations. 

We read, through our staff of skilled 
readers. a more comprehensive and better 
selected list of publications than any other 
bureau. 

We aim to give prompt and intelligent 
service at the lowest price consistent with 
good work. 


a us about it. Send stamp for book- 
e 


United States Press Clipping Bureau 


147 Fifth Avenue. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Sclecting 
Toilet Soap 


Why not procure one possessing 
delicate emollient properties suf- 
ficient to allay minor irritations, 
remove redness and roughness, 
prevent pore clogging, soften and 
soothe sensitive conditions, and 
promote skin and scalp health 
generally? Such a soap, combined 
with the purést of saponaceous 
ingredients and most fragrant and 
refreshing of flower odors, is 
Cuticura Soap. It costs but a 
little more, it wears to a wafer, 
and gives comfort and satisfaction 
every moment of its use in the 
toilet, bath and nursery. No 
othcr soap has done so much for 
poor complexions, red, rough 
hands, and dry, thin and falling 
hair. It has done even more for 
skin-tortured and disfigured in. 
fants, children and adults, when 
assisted by Cuticura Ointment. 
As a foilet soap for preserving 
and purifying the complexion, 
hands and hair, and asa skin soap 
for dissipating irritating and un- 
sightly conditions of the skin, 
Cuticura Soap has no rivals worth 
mentioning. Its sale is greater 
than the world’s product of other 
skin soaps combined. It is sold 
wherever civilization has penetra- 
ted, with depots ‘nall world centers. 


Sold throuvhout the world. Potter Drug & Chem. 


Cor>,., Bole Provs., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston, 
UL. 3. A.;. London depot, 27, Charterhouse Sq 
CP ree, Boeton or London derots, simnies 


of Cuticura Doap aad Ointment, with Loviiet. 
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SERVICE INCREASED 


SUNSET ROUTE 


SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC 


TICKET OFFICES 


Flood Building, 


Palace Hotel, 

Market Street Ferry Depot, 
Third & Townsend Sts. Depot, 
Broadway & 13th St., Oakland 


Your choice of 


TWO TRAINS 


each way daily 
between 


San Francisco, 


Los Angeles, 
New Orleans, 
and East, via 
Paso. 


Our Agents 
will tell you 
all about it. 
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Our Literature” 


Artist 


in 
We 


Poe was the most cosmopolitan of American writers. 
to the highest domain of art. His stories have admittedly served as models 
to such creators as Sir Conan Doyle, and some of his verse is not excelled 
by any in our languange for music and imagination. 
firm, fine touch, and his sombre, yet beautiful, temperament, combine to throw 
a spell over his readers and, as it were, transport them to another world. 


ONLY 60 SETS 


WE have an edition of POE’S works that 
we have called the FORDHAM EDITION; 
for it was in his tiny cottage at Fordham that 
Poe composed “The Raven.” This set is in 
ten volumes, and contains over 3,000 text 
pages—edach one printed in two colors with an 
ornamental border. The set is illustrated by 
36 full-page designs in photogravure on Japan 
vellum with printed tissues. The majority of 
these illustrations are by eminent hands and 
interpret Poe in his various moods with un- 
usual power. The books are bound in three- 
quarters leather, octavo, with silk headbands. 
An introduction is given by Nathan Haskell 


OUR APPROVAL OFFER 


Set Sent Free—No Money Now 


E. offer to send to you the set of 10 vol- 

umes, charges paid, for your careful exam- 
ination. You can look them over much more 
thoroughly than you would be able to do in a 
bookshop. Upon acceptance of them, all 
you need to do is to send us a first payment 
of $1.00. The balance may be paid at the 
rate of $2.00 per month until the entire set 
has been paid for. If, for any reason, you 
decide not to retain them, they may be re- 
turned to us at our expense, Simply notify 
us and we shall provide for taking them back. 


While they last, these 60 sets, which will 
be shipped in order exactly as requests are 
received, will be sold without reserve at $16.50 
per set. This is a remarkable sacrifice and 


places a beautiful set of this great American classic 
easily within your reach. You owe it to yourself to 


secure a set of the masterpieces of this distinguished 


American while you have the chance—NOW. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 


44-60 E. 23rd ST. 


NEW YORK 


will wager that you have no complete set of the works 
of the man whom Lord Tennyson called “ the literary 
glory of America”—the man who wrote the most effective 
example of fugitive poetry ever published in the United States—the man who 
gave fresh life to the “short story”—the man who invented the detective ' 
story and the tale of mystery—America’s first real critic : 


EDGAR ALLAN POE 


His best work belongs 


His strong originality, his 


NOW LEFT! 


Dole, the well-known editor; and there are 
brief appreciations by Longfellow, Burroughs, 
Tennyson, Doyle, Whittier, Browning, Haw- 
thorne and others. Of this edition, only 60 
sets are actually left in our stock room—a 
mere fragment remaining from a special print- 
ing, the balance of which we have recently 
disposed of. One of these 60 sets may be 
yours—a beautiful and fascinating possession 
—if you let us know now. In a few days more 
they will be gone. 


NOTE THESE TITLES 


This edition-de-luxe contains such world- 
famous stories as “The Fall of the House of 
Usher,” “ The Tell-Tale Heart,” “ The Black Cat,” 
“ The Gold Bug,” “ The Mystery of Marie Roget,” 
“The Pit and the Pendulum,” “The Purloined 
Letter,” “ The Murders in the Rue Morgue.” “ The 
Descent into the Maelstrom,” “ The Assignation,” 
“The Strange Case of M. Valdemar,” etc., etc.: 
such great poems as “E! Dorado,” “ The Bells,” 
“Annabel Lee,” “The Haunted Palace.” “The 
Raven,” etc. etc; and such noteworthy critical 
articles as “The Philosophy of Composition,” 
and “The Poetic Principle.” A general index is 
included in the tenth volume. 


The Society, 
ew York, N. Y. 


Send me for examination, charges paid, one 
set (10 vols.) of POE'S WORKS, Fordham Edition. 
If it is satisfactory, I shall send $1.00 on acceptance 
and $2.00 monthly thereafter until $16.50 has been 
paid. If not, 1 shall notify you. 

Name 
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Famous Lock Stitch 
SEWING AWL the Handle 


S the original and only one of its kind ever invented. 

It is designed for speedy stitching, to be used by all classes, the inexperienced as well 
as the mechanic, Its simplicity makes it a practical tool for all kinds of repair work, 
even in the hands of the most unskilled. With this tool you can mend harness, shoes, 
tents, awnings, pulley-belts, carpets, saddles, buggy-tops, suitcases, dashboards or any 
heavy material. You can sew up wire cuts on horses and cattle, therefore the veterin- 
arian and stockman find it indispensable. The patent needle is diamond point and 
will cut through the thickest of leather. It has a groove to contain the 
thread, running the full length through the shank, overcoming any danger of 
cutting off the thread when sewing heavy material. 
The reel carrying the waxed thread is in a most convenient position under the fingers’ ends, so 
that the tension can be controlled at will by a simple movement of the fingers on the reel and the 
thread can be taken upor let out as desired. This featureis very essential in a device of this 
kind. These are exclusive features: Convenient to carry—Always ready to mend a rip or tear 


in any emergency—Tools in the hollow of the handle—Assorted needles—A supply of waxed 
thread—Wrench and screw-driver combined. Complete with instructions, for $ 
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Though it is not mecessary,a holder for the 
leather sometimes speeds the work. Onecan 
easily be made by sawing a barrel stave in 
two—a bolt and thumb screw inserted near 
the center, and the lower ends hinged 
to suitable piece of wood. 


Prices of Awl and Supplies Postpaid 


Illustration shows the proper way to start 
sewing with the Myers Lock Stitch Sewing 
Awl, Note that the thread is shortened to go 
clearthrough. The forefinger must hold thread 
oa from turning, until needle has carried 
shortened thread entirely through leather, 


Sewing Awl Complete, ready for use - - $1.00 
Needles, extra assorted - - - each 10c, per dozen .75 
Thread, 25-yard skeins, waxed - each 10c, per dozen 1.00 
Reels, with thread, waxed . - each 15c, per dozen 1.50 


SPECIAL FREE OFFER: 
OVERLAND MONTHLY, 21 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Please send MYERS FAMOUS LOCK STITCH AWL and OVERLAND 
MONTHLY for ONE year to the following address for $2 enclosed. 


Name 


Street 


State 


City 
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GRAND Hotel 


NEW YORK CITY 
A Famous Home, with a 


NEW ANNEX 


On Broadway, at 3ist Street 
Near Pennsylvania R. R. Terminal 


Also Convenient to Grand Central Station. 


A house made famous through its splendid 
service and personal attention to patrons, and 
sensible prices. 

New York’s subways, elevated and surface 
cars are all practically at the door. Convenient 
to theatres and shopping districts. Personal 
baggage transferred free to and from New Penn- 
sylvania station. 

Splendid Moorish dining rooms are but one of 
the many famous features of the New Annex. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 
Rates—$1.50 per day, upwards. 
GEORGE F. HURLBERT, Pres. and Gen’l Mgr. 
Also THE egy on Lake Chatau- 


qua, Jamestown Open July list to Oct. 
Ist. Safe automobile stalls. 


Guide to New York (with maps) and Special 
Rate Card—sent upon request. 


Hotel Normandie 


Sutter and Gough Streets 


SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 


A high order hotel. 
Fine air, elevation, location. 
Five minutes from San Francisco’s lively 
centre. Well liked by ladies 
and tourists. 


American plan 
European plan 


THOMAS H. SHEDDEN, Manager 


$3.00 per day and up 
$1.50 per day and up 


PALO ALTO, CAL. 

A healthfyl home school for boys— 
thorough, efficient, growing, progres- 
sive. Location adjacent to Stanford 
University makes possible a_ school 
life of unusual advantages and privi- 
leges. First Semester opens August 
29, 1911. 

For catalogue and specific informa- 
tion, address 

W. A. SHEDD, Head Master 


Manzanita Hall 


Miss Harker’s School 


Home and Day School for Girls. 


College Preparatory, Intermediate and 
Primary Departments. Accredited. 


Ideal location, new buildings. 
Catalogue upon Application. 


PALO ALTO, California 


Hotel Lenox, Buffalo, N. Y. 


HIGHEST GRADE FIREPROOF 
Patrens may take Taxicabs or from Som 
direct to hotel charging same to yy cA 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
$1.50 per day and up 
Special Weekly and Monthly Rates 
When in Buffalo stop at THE LENOX 


The accommodations and service are 
sure to please. 


C. A. MINER, Mgr. 
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MILK 
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tells the story of what 


Raised the International Corre- 


spondence Schools are doing for ambitious 
men and women everywhere who have 
confidence in themselves, but have neither 
training nor opportunity. RAISED tells how 
the 1, C. S. can increase your salary—no 
matter where you live, what you do, or what 
you earn—so long as you can read and write. 


For just twenty years the I. C. S. has been 
successfully showing the poorly paid and 
often the well paid how to increase their 
earning power by specialized training. 
To celebrate its Twentieth Anniversary this 
institution has planned unusual inducements 
for those who seek its help during June. 
Tosccure free information and advice about 
your own case and how you can benefit 
by the anniversary offer, 


Mark and Mail this Coupon TO-DAY 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Bex 856 SCKANTON, PA. 

Please explain, without further obligation on m 


how I can qualify for the tion, trade or profession 
before which I have marked X 


Automobile Rurning Civil Service 


Mine Superintendent Architect . ish 
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JULY 1911 


THE CAPTURE OF TIA JUANA 


BY MARGARET L. HOLBROOK 


SMITH 


tion.—EDITOR. ) 


(It is a novel experience to witness a battle from the boundary line of a 
neutral country, but the facilities such an experience offers for accurate, 
detailed, graphic description are unsurpussed. In the following article, the 
best idea obtainable of the attack upon Tia Juana is furnished, the illustra- 
tions being from photographs taken during and immediately after the ac- 


ATCH HIM whip up his_it exciting enough to watch those 
horses!” stage-drivers as they frantically made 
“Just look at the their horses plunge through the heavy 
clouds of dust as they sand, and I think it is safe to say that 


plow through 


that dry river- 
bed!” | 

“Do you sup- 
pose they'll get 
here all right?” 

“See the Fed- 
erals_ riding 
close the 
Stage to protect 
them!” 

These were 
the words we ut- 
tered as we 
stood close to 
the international 
boundary that 
morning last 
May and 
watched some 
Americans as 
they rushed to- 
ward us and— 
safety. They 
were a few tour- 
ists who, half Captain Wilcox, U. S. Army. 
an hour pre- 


never did Uncle 
Sam’s domain 
look more at- 
tractive to those 
Americans than 
it did that day, 
as they scurried 
toward “Home, 
Sweet Home.” 
For years the 
little town of 
Tia Juana (Aunt 
Jane) has been 
known to thou- 
sands of tourists 
as the gateway 
to Old Mexico. 
Lying just over 
the border, it 
has been the ob- 
jective point for 
those who wish 
to visit a  for- 
eign land with 
the least exer- 
tion. One could 
find in it Mexi- 


vious, had ventured into Tia Juana and can curios, could wander among the 
had just reached the town when the — adobe houses, witness a real bull-fight 
word came to them: “Get out of here and partake of a genuine Spanis. 


as quick as ever you can.” We found dinner. 
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To-day it is much changed, for on 
May 8th or 9th occurred there one of 
the fiercest fights of the Mexican revo- 
lution. The tourist trade was the 
chief business the town had, but the 
insurrectos wanted to hold the spot as 
a base and possibly also thought to 
use it as a recruiting station. 

As it happened, we were stopping 
at San Ysidro, a tiny village on Ameri- 
can soil, only a mile from the inter- 
national boundary. On Sunday (the 
7th) we were allowed to enter Tia 
Juana, for we were anxious to behold 
—in this age of peace—a town actual- 
ly prepared for siege. We were ad- 
vised not to snap our cameras nor to 
comment on the breastworks thrown 
up nor to make laughing criticism of 
anything which we should see. This 
last warning was most unnecessary, 
for no one with a ray of humanity 
could have felt anything but sympa- 
thy for the band of Federals and 
Rurales prepared to fight for their 
homes. For months they had been 
awaiting the attack, and it was pitiful 
to see their strained and anxious faces. 
The Mexican Custom House, the 
Administration Building and the huge 
bull-ring were the main points of de- 
fense, and were surrounded by barri- 
cades of sand bags. Almost all the 
women and children had been sent on 
to American soil, so only the defend- 
ers were left in the town. These men, 
clad in their white uniforms, paced 
back and forth through the streets, the 
sun poured down on the hot sand, and 
the Mexican flag (red, white and 
green, surmounted by the eagle) 
floated lazily in the noonday breeze. 
We could see the Rurales up on the 
hills and in the canyons riding hither 
and yon. They were acting as scouts 
—keeping sharp outlook for the in- 
vaders. Everywhere the air was tense 
with expectation. 

All that night they kept watch, and 
with morning came the word that the 
rebels were marching from the springs, 
only two miles distant. We were at 
the American camp when the news ar- 
rived. This camp—part of the Thir- 
tieth Infantry commanded by Captain 


General Rhys Pryce, insurgent commander 
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Americans watching the battle from the canyons. 


Wilcox—was close to the American 
custom house, and to the granite 
monument which marks the boundary 
line between the two countries. This 
border line, by the way, is no imagi- 
nary one these days, for a high wire 
fence has been erected, and during the 
battle was patrolled by our troops. 
From the camp and the monument we 
watched the advance of the enemy. 
When the bullets began to come our 
way and whizzed too near us, we re- 
treated to the canyons, and by lying 
down on the hillside, could continue 
our vigil through the glasses. These 
‘bullets, I am told, were the dum-dum 
buliets, which spread or flatten out as 
they strike. 

At first it did not seem possible that 
it was real war. The rapid shots 
sounded to me exactly like quail shoot- 
ing, and the volleys as if some target 
practice were in progress. It was only 


when I saw a line of men run crouch- 
ing behind the sage brush, drop on 
their knees and open fire—or a woman 
running in terror for her life, carrying 
her two children—or one poor fellow 
stagger and fall from his horse, that I 
realized what war meant. Then I 
handed the glass to some one else. I 
had seen enough—and too much! 

All that day and night the fight con- 
tinued, and it was after eight o’clock 
on Tuesday before the rebels had’ cap- 
tured the town. Then the Red Cross 
doctors and nurses crossed the line. 
They were ably assisted by a few vol- 
unteers, and they all did splendid 
work. Several houses were at that 
time burning, and also the bull-ring, 
which was famous in the Southwest. 

By afternoon, the Americans were 
flocking in. They found a strange 
sight. The odor of liquor was every- 
where. This was because the rebel 
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commander—Rhys Pryce—had  or- 
dered that every bottle in the town 
should be destroyed, and his orders 
were obeyed. It made no difference— 
champagne or whisky, all were 
smashed and the contents ran down 
on the counters and floors and even 
trickled out into the streets. Of course 
the victors were in high spirits and 
many were busy “shopping’’—that is, 
ransacking the stores and helping 
themselves to whatever they fancied. 
Others decked themselves in gaudy 
Navajo blankets and sombreros, and 
promenaded through the streets, or 
raced their horses through the village. 
That this guerrilla band should loot 
and plunder was to be expected—it 
was war; but sad to relate, their be- 
navior compared favorably with the 
actual robbery that was committed by 
a few of the visiting Americans. For- 
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tunately fhe custom house put a stop 
to the situation as soon as possible. 
And in the midst of this spectacle 
lay the dead and wounded. Many of 
the Federals were brought into San 
Diego for burial. The rebels had 
twice as many men as the Federals, 
but their losses were small, and those 
few were placed in one trench in front 
of the Mexican custom house, while 
Captain Rhys Pryce read the burial 
service. He, it seems, is a Welshman, 
and has served in African wars for 
nine years. He did not look very sol- 
dierly, clad in his khaki trousers, green 
coat and gray felt hat. Strangely 
enough, only one-tenth of his band 
were Mexicans—the others being from 
various countries, Germany, France, 
Sweden, America—even negroes. 
Some of the Americans were college 
men from Harvard, Yale and Prince- 
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Monument marking the international boundary. 
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Spectators 


ton. These gave fictitious names, not 
caring to disclose their identity. One 
amusing incident was told by an on- 
looker, who overheard the following 
remarks made by a German sergeant 


on border. 


as he tried to.line up his men for night 
guard: “I vant you rascals to know 
dat ven I calls, you come. I don’t 
run my legs off hunting you. Ven I 
vants you, I vant you. Ve haf no bugle 


Some of the dead after the battle. 
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The bull-ring burning at Tia Juana. 


in dis army, but ven I blows dis vhiz- 
zie it means you are vanted, and see 
dat you get here.” 

On the American side close to the 
custom house many Federal wounded 
were cared for. These- showed much 
fortitude while being treated. One 
man had both arms so horribly torn 
that he could not move them. He 
begged the doctor to put a lighted cig- 
arette between his teeth, and then told 
‘him to go ahead, for he could bear 
anything if he only had a smoke. This 
was done—it was the only anaesthetic 
used—and the fellow never made a 
moan. 

On our side, also, was the refugee 
camp. Poor things! their condition 
was pitiable—often whole families 
herded under one bit of canvas 
stretched out to shelter them. One 
man, unable to fight, came to the inn 
where we were stopping—“where 
could he get one room—only one room 


—non mucho’ familee—only wife, 
mother-in-law and five children!” 
Many poor women walked all the 
eighteen miles in to San Diego, carry- 
ing babies in their arms. Others fled 
toward Ensenada, which lies on the 
coast eighty miles to the south. 
Whatever the merits of the Mexi- 
can struggle may be, we can only ad- 
mire the pluck and courage of the 
Federals who fought, as they did at 
Tia Juana, for their homes; and we 
cannot fail to regret that it is our 
American “soldiers of fortune” who 
have largely swelled the ranks of the 
rebels, and therefore have helped to 
demolish those homes. The situation 
has been especially serious in Lower 
California. Conditions similar to an- 
archy have prevailed in certain por- 
tions for a long time, and it looks as 
if many months would elapse before 
an absolutely peaceful solution of the 
problem could be reached. 
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SAMOA AND THE SAMOANS 


BY EUGENE D. PARK, 


TEEPED IN a confusion of ro- 
mance and adventure, the 
major part of information per- 
taining to Samoa within reach 

of the reading public is inclined to 

lead the perception into error—to cre- 
ate false impressions—by presenting 
to the mind -material calculated to in- 
fold the South Seas in a deceptive at- 
mosphere of beauty, mystery, pleas- 
ure and enchant- 


JR. 


would have been punished as muti- 
neers, murderers and thieves; and that 
justly, too. At that time, as a body, 
the foreign element of these seas were 
mustered from the old convict settle- 
ments and prisons of Tasmania and 
New Caledonia, from which they had 
escaped, or from the occasional men- 
o’-war, from which they had deserted. 

But as the months pass by, the 
stranger within 


ment. 

As the space 
on the map oc- 
cupied by 
Samoa _ scarcely 
assumes the size 
of a pin head, 
the space de- 
voted to authen- 
ticity in litera- 
ture concerning 
this country is 
even less. The 
acclimated resi- 
dent will unhes- 
itatingly inform 
you that no ro- 
mance exists ex- 
cept in the fer- 
tile imaginations 
of fiction 
writers, and the 
so-called adven- 
tures became nil 
when years ago 
the cumbersome 
wheels of justice 
turned in the direction of the adven- 
turers, causing them to hastily seek 
obscurity or trust their villainous heads 
to the hangman. From the arrival of 
the first white man, the South Pacific 
has been the home of such fanciful 
ideas as would cast a chimerical glow 
over the acts of those who, elsewhere, 


The “tulafale” (the talking chief.) 


Samoa’s__ gates 
finds himself 
in daily contact 
with a race of 
people of a caste 
by themselves. 
Nowhere in the 
wide world is 
mankind pre- 
sented in simi- 
larity to the Sa- 
moan, his tem- 
perament, or the 
anomalousness 
and incongruity 
of his country’s 
customs. 

A people ig- 
norant, glutton- 
nous, and of sur- 
passing laziness, 
the Samoans are 
rigidly governed 
by a multitude 
of customs that 
shed the shame, 
and which mod- 
ify those repellant qualities, over- 
spreading them with a semblance of 
non-corruption. Overcome, at first, 
with astonishment and disgust, the 
civilized resident gradually passes 
through the various stages of repug- 
nance, dislike, indifference, and optim- 
ism, finally emerging with curiosity 
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aroused: to know more of the native 
and his ways. 

During this transit, the resident 
probably philosophizes to the effect 
that if a child be reared by its family 
in the firm conviction that a prescribed 
rule of conduct or custom is the cor- 
rect course to adopt under a given set 
of circumstances, as the Samoan child 
is taught, who shall censure him if, 
in after life, he adheres to these, the 
customs of his ancestors for genera- 
tions past? 

On the other hand, observation 
proves the Samoan always courteous, 
diplomatic, a lover of peace, and an 
orator by nature born. He steps be- 
fore you with “tulou,” or interrupts 
the conversation with “vaeane,” both 
synonymous with the English “pardon 
me.” Living from hand to mouth, he 
exists in happy carelessness, with 
never a thought of to-morrow, never a 
worry to endanger his’digestion, secure 
in the knowledge that the Great Pro- 
vider, as He endowed the Samoan sys- 
tem with a marvelous capacity for 
sleep and with laziness in the extreme, 
equalized matters by giving to Samoa 
in abundance the breadfruit, the taro, 
the cocoanut. and the banana. The 
only exertion necessary is the stretch 
of an arm, and the native’s dinner is 
served. 

The greatest powers on the face of 
the globe have been brought to the 
verge of warfare over this petty king- 
dom. Dear to the Samoan heart is 
political intrigue, and his fingers ache 
to dally in public affairs. Hence, Sa- 
moan politics gave rise to a series of 
events that culminated in the assembly 
of seven men-o’-war in Apia harbor, 
Samoa in March of 1889; three Ameri- 
can, three German and one British, all 
ready and anxious to measure their 
strength against any opposition at a 
moment’s notice. 

But the lords of the air took matters 
into their own hands, with the result 
that on March 16, 1889, the now fam- 
ous hurricane of Apia harbor descend- 
ed upon this scene of strife, churned 
the miserable harbor into a boiling 
caldron of foam, whirlpools and spray, 


then passed on its way, leaving in its 
wake only death and destruction. 

The German warships “Olga” and 
“Adler” were high and dry on the reef, 
and the “Eber” lay on the bottom of 
the harbor; the British “Calliope,” by 
a miracle of good fortune, managed to 
fight her way to the open sea and 
safety at a speed of less than a single 
knot per hour, though her throttle 
valve was open full and her engines 
racing: but of the Americans—the 
good old United States ships “Tren- 
ton” and “Vandalia” were on the bot- 
tom, and the “Nipsic” had been flung 
high on the beach, from where she was 
refloated later and taken to Honolulu. 

Then the inattentive Governments 
awoke to a realization of the fearful 
havoc wrought, the hundreds of brave 
lives lost, and all Samoa in return for 
this was most pitifully inadequate. 

So other methods were adopted. 
Possessing less value than the paper 


upon which it was written, the Berlin 


Act came into being. But the subse- 
quent ten years of diplomacy ended in 
the war of 1899, and the deaths of 
many more officers and men of the 
United States and British navies. This 
war terminated the Samoan question, 
for no one could gainsay that the point 
had been reached where something 
definite must be accomplished, and, by 
virtue of the resulting tripartite agree- 
ment, the United States became pos- 
sessed of the eastern islands of the ar-, 
chipelago: namely, Tutuila, Manua 
and Rose. 

Though Germany claimed and ob- 
tained the central island of Upolu, the 
commercial center of Samoa, on the 
grounds of the preponderance of Ger- 
man subjects and interests, the United 
States gained the real basic value of 
the entire group in Tutuila, for here 
lies the finest harbor in the South 
Pacific, that of Pago Pago. 

One and one-half miles in length by 
three-fourths of a mile in width, Pago 
Pago harbor occupies the crater of an 


extinct, monster volcano opening to 


the Pacific only by way of an extreme- 
ly narrow channel. With its. junyled, 
mountainous sides rearing their heads 
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sheer into the clouds on all sides, defy- 
ing every storm that blows, Pago Pago 
harbor deserves descriptive ability far 
beyond that with which the writer is 
blessed. The sweep and curve of its 
shore line dips frequently into pretty 
little bights, where the thatched homes 
of the natives reveal themselves from 
between the cocoanut palms and the 
breadfruit trees. Towering above the 
very roofs of the sleepy villages is a 
background of vegetation covering the 
mountainside in solid green; not a bare 
spot can be seen anywhere. And those 
mountains—a line dropped plumb 
from the top would almost strike the 
base. There is little slope, just a sheer 
wall, and when one gazes up that wall 
for a thousand feet, and more, with 
the rainfall of 1908 (284.4 inches) in 
mind, he hastens to select a residence 
elsewhere. But the Samoan seems un- 
concerned about the millions of tons of 
earth and rock which overhang his 
sleeping head, though “devil’s slides,” 
reaching from top to bottom can be 
- seen in half a dozen places. Yes, Pago 
Pago harbor is indeed one of the wild, 
grand sights of the world and should 
be classed as such. 

There is no question about the coun- 
try, the interrogation point follows the 
native. He is an anomaly, and those 
who profess to know him and his cus- 
toms best are often found to know 
nothing. The Samoan has the repu- 
tation among the white settlers of be- 
ing a master thief, which is rather un- 
just, though there is absolutely no 
doubt but that he will walk off with 
anything that strikes his fancy. How- 
ever, stop and study the act a moment 
and you will find that it is a “taking,” 
not a theft, for the same is committed 
against him by others. No, it is not 
theft, it is custom. And with that 
word one breaks into the very heart of 
Samoan life, where no individual en- 
joys solitude in anything, and where 
the entire community labors, plays or 
fishes together. 

There has never yet been found an 
oath or obligation strong enough to 
bind the Samoan to his word save one, 
and that is the tie of “ainga,” or rela- 


tive, an obligation prescribed by strict 
custom. The Samoan cannot accumu- 
late for himself, alone, but for his fam- 
ily, for all share alike in the proceeds 
of the hunt, the fishing bee, or the 
money derived from labor; therefore, 
there is no incentive for him to strive 
to educate himself and advance his 
condition, because he knows that just 
as quickly as he saves a few doliars, 
just as quickly all his “aingas” will 
swoop down upon him with a demand 
for a feast; and a Samoan has a most 
uncanny faculty for locating any 
“ainga” possessing the wherewithal to — 
purchase canned salmon, corned beef, 
or salt pork. Since this system pre- 
vents individual accumulation, it also 
prevents any progress as a race. 

That is the “ainga” proposition, and 
as long as it remains, the Samoan is 
doomed to stagnation. There is no 
help for it; it is custom; the Samoan’s 
existence is controlled by custom, and 
to deviate from such is to a native pre- 
cisely what sacrilege is to a white 
man. 

“Ainga” means more than relative; 
when that term is used by the Samoan, 
he refers to any unit of his family. 
And the Samoan family means not 
only those who descend from a com- 
mon ancestry, but also those members 
who have been embraced into it by 
adoption. The family tie is as firmly 
established by adoption as by bona 
fide blood relationship. 

This practice of adoption is one of 
the oldest known customs of Samoa. 
With such a system in mind, it is not 
difficult to imagine the corrupt state 
of the average family, since no native 
can say in truth the blood of which 
stock flows in his veins. The head 
of a family may be and often is a man 
adopted into that family in his infancy. 
Thus, considered collectively, each in- 
dividual of the Samoan family is an 
“ainga”’ to all other members, and each 
enjoys equal rights and privileges, 
whether they be an adoption or a blood 
relation. 

Close study and inspection prove the 
native to be utterly devoid of the finer 
affections; love, appreciation and 
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gratitude are qualities unknown. To 
conjure up in one’s mind a race of peo- 
ple where, between man and woman 
only animal attraction exists, where 
fidelity and constancy are totally lack- 
ing, is difficult; yet the writer is not 
alone in the conviction that the Sa- 
moan occupies that class, or worse. 
Even mother love appears to be ab- 
seni, and that we find in the lowest of 
animals. As proof of this, the writer 
knows of no better illustration to cite 
than the aforementioned adoption sys- 
tem. The Samoan mother will indif- 
terently turn her baby over to another 
family for adoption, scarcely waiting 
for it to become weaned, and thereaf- 
ter pays no further attention to it. She 
may even, herself, adopt another 
mother’s infant into the family, having 
given her own away a few hours pre- 
viously. 

Only monogamy is practiced, and 
apparently such has always been the 
case. But the monogamic state is usu- 
ally an impermanent one. That the 
village have knowledge of the cohabi- 
tation of a certain man and woman is 
all the ceremony necessary. During 
mutual pleasure they are man and 
wife, but as quickly as dissatisfaction 
sets in, a divorce is constituted by the 
mere departure of the party discon- 
tented. 

All must be consummated with the 
public cognizance, however, for  se- 
crecy would be a direct breach of cus- 
tom, and therein would lay the offense. 
Otherwise, condemnation or ostracism 
would be received in amazement with 
a feeling of injustice done, for their 
custom decrees that no sense of shame 
shall attach to either party if the facts 
of the case be public knowledge. While 
living as man and wife, in the olden 
times, infidelity on the part of the hus- 
band gave the wife the privilege of 
slitting the nose of her rival, defacing 
her beauty for life. 

Upon reaching the age of maturity, 
the Samoan signifies his entry into 
manhood by subjecting himself to the 
tortures of a native tattoo artist. With 
a sharp shark’s tooth secured to a 
short handle, a small mallet, together 


with a supply of black pigment, can- 
dlenut soot, and cocoanut oil, into 
which the tooth is frequently dipped, 
the artist tattoos the young man from 
a trifle above the waist to the knees. 
At a few feet distant, the tattoo ap- 
pears to be a solid block, but on closer 
inspection it proves to be a conven- 
tional design of lines and curves close- 
ly pricked together, and as nearly sym- 
metrical as freehand endeavor will 
permit. I afterward learned that each 
of those numerous lines and curves 
has its very own significance in the 
lore of the lad’s family, and its name 
and meaning is taught and explained 
to the young man as the artist pricks it 
into his skin. This knowledge quali- 
fies him for a seat in the family coun- 
cils and secures him his position in 
Samoan society. The operation is, as 
can well be imagined, exceedingly 
painful, and only a small portion is ac- 
complished each day. The women are 
often tattooed in stars on the upper 
limbs, the backs of the hands, or with 
their names or the names or their 
children on their arms; but this is not 
made compulsory by custom, merely 
as the interested individual’s fancy 
dictates. 

A Samoan is without the slightest 
artistic conception, and will fail to 
recognize in a painting or print objects 
he may be familiar with in his every- 
day life. Hand him a photograph, and 
it will be studied in whatever position 
it may come to his hand; inverted, 
cornerwise or sidewise, it is all the 
same to him. Examine the tattooed 
names on the arm of a woman, and you 
will generally find them worked in 
backwards, to be read with the aid of 
a mirror. 

In all their work where free-hand 
designs could be adopted only the 
most conventional patterns are found. 
Their “siapos,” or tapa-cloths, present 
a field for the native to verge into the 
realms of constructive imagination if 
his capabilities allowed, but no tapa- 
cloth ever came into existence in Sa- 
moa that did not display at completion 
a series of symmetrical squares, tri- 
angles, or circles, duplicating one of 
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the few designs in use from the begin- 
ning of tapa manufacture. 

A tapa-cloth is literally a wooden 
blanket, and is a by-product of the 
paper mulberry tree (Broussonetia 
papyrifera.) The manufacture of this 
cloth is entirely the work of the wo- 
men. After its removal from the trees 
the bark is placed in running water, 
weighted down with stones, and al- 
lowed to remain for several weéks. 
When thoroughly softened, it is re- 
moved from the water, placed upon a 
tlat surface, then scraped and 
shredded until every vestige of the 
dark outer bark disappears and only 
the clean, white inner bark remains. 
Again it is submerged in water for a 
few days, then placed upon a large log 
and beaten with a heavy club until 
flat and thin. The last operation must 
be repeated several times to insure the 
cloth against an inclination to puff. 
After the final beating the tapa-cloth 
is placed in the sun to thoroughly 
dry. With an arrow-root solution be- 
tween them, two or three pieces are 
then placed together in such a manner 
that the holes do not overlap, and the 
cloth is completed. 

The woman now takes her finished 
cloth and secures it on a frame in or- 
Ger that she may paint it in one of the 
customary conventional patterns. To 
accomplish this, she uses the saps 
end juices from various plants ap- 
plied with the shredded end of a pan- 
danus nutlet. At completion, the cloth 
is inclined to be stiff, and in weight 
and thickness can be compared wiih 
light canvas. 

As the original garments, for all oc- 
casions and for all Samoans, were 
these tapa-cloths, the house-wife a few 


years past, undoubtedly had a busy’ 


time of it to keep her family wardrobe 
replenished. 

When worn as a garment, the tapa 
loses its name and becomes a “lava- 
lava.”” Draped about the loins and 
falling to the knees, the “lava-lava”’ is 
the Samoan’s single article of cloth- 
ing. But the tapa-cloth has fallen into 
disuse since the advent of cotton cal- 
ico nas demonstrated to the native that 


tor two shillings he can obtain an 
eighteen-inch round turn and. half 
hitch of gaudy print that serves equal- 
ly well, and without the labor neces- | 
sary to produce the tapa. 

There are several methods in vogue 
for catching fish, but only one is of 
unusual interest. This is a real fish- 
ing bee, an entire village participates, 
and several days are taken up with 
preparations for the coming event. 

First, hundreds of cocoanut leaves 
must be gathered, then these leaves 
must be interlaced, doubled and trip- 
led, and lashed back to back until a 
cylindrical appearance, about three 
feet in diameter, is produced. Then 
the sections are secured, end to end, 
until a length of half a mile is some- 
times woven. 

The next consideration is the tide, 
and when it is all but at its highest 
point, the cocoanut chain is stretched 
across the mouth of one of the bights 
er across one corner of the bay. Then 
it is slowly forced shorewards, sup- 
ported by the natives, wading where 
the shallowness permits, otherwise in 
their canoes. The prickly points of 
the leafy cable drive the fish before 
until the point is reached where the 
chain rests upon the bottom, and still 
protrudes slightly from the water, the 
ends are secured on the beach. Then 
the work is over until the tide recedes, 
when the thousands of fish left behind 
must be gathered into baskets, for 
they will not pass through the barrier 
of cocoanut leaves. When the entire 
catch of the day has been collected to- 
gether in one location, the village 
chiefs stand over it and direct its dis- 
tribution among the natives according 
to rank and precedence. 

The military life of no _ civilized 
nation observes the rules of rank and 
precedence to a greater extent than 
do the Samoans. And this brings us 
abreast of another phase of the Sa- 
moan life, a phase of which Europeans 
of twenty to thirty years residerice in 
this country seem to know very little. 
The Samoan language is divided, and 
one division has been set aside as a 
language of courtesy to which the 
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native of no rank is not entitled. The 
Malays, I believe, also possess this 
oddity in their language. 

Thus, the wife of a chief is never 
addressed as “fafine,” merely a wo- 
man; but as “tamaita’i,” or madam; 
the house of the chief is “maota,” a 
mansion, not “fale,”’ or house, as the 
dwelling of the lowly gentleman next 
door is designated, though there may 
not exist one iota of difference be- 
tween either home, neither in size nor 
in architecture. 

A separate form of greeting and 
farewell is used for each of the many 
ranks of chiefs. Even in the family 
of no rank, the approach of any mem- 
ber, with the exception of the head of 
the house, is greeted with “sau,” while 
the head of the house is entitled to 
“malia;” in the same sense, chiefs of 
the secondary rank, “Ua susu mai;” 
chiefs of the primary rank, “Ua afio 
mai;” and lastly the chiefs of the four 
royal names, “Ua talaao mai.” 

And now we arrive at the “talking 
chief,” or the official orator. This au- 
gust personage bears the title of “Tu- 
lafale;” his emblems of office are the 
long staff and fly-flapper (fibrous 
switch); and his duties make of him 
the mouthpiece of the village chief. 

The office of “Tulafale” requires of 
its incumbent an exhaustive knowledge 
of all ceremonies, the language of 
courtesy, and the rank, titles and fam- 
ily history of every chief of every 
village of this nation where, of 34,000 
souls, every tenth man is a chief pos- 
sessing one of the several ranks. 
(When I say every tenth man I am 
speaking approximately and from ob- 
servation; the exact proportion may 
vary a trifle.) His is the duty to laud 
the praises and boasts of his village; 
to belittle the gifts of his community 
as of no value, while he lavishes ad- 
miration upon those of his villager’s 
visitors. If a Samoan presents to a 
friend a splendid and valuable mat, 
he offers it with apologies for its mis- 
erableness, saying that it is indeed 
worthless; but the spirit in which he 
receives a gift is far different, for no 
matter how small or valueless it may 


The village “taupau” in full regalia, 
with the head-knife, the favorite 
weapon of Samoan warfare. 


be, the Samoan recipient of a present 
fairly soars to the skies in his search 
for words befitting its splendor and 
pricelessness. All this mass of cere- 
mony levies a tax upon the wits of the 
“Tulafale” little short of the incred- 
ible. Familiarity with it is the pro- 
duct of a lifetime of observation and 
teaching, for so rigid and exacting is 
the custom of his land that a mistake 
on his part in the multitude of set 
speeches, or in the titles or precedence 
of any chief in the archipelago, may 
plunge their respective villages in war- 
fare. 

There yet remains for mention one 
more personage important in the politi- 
cal life of the Samoan village. This is 
the “Taupau,” or village virgin. She 
presides over all official dances, songs 
and the libation of kava. She is also 
the appointed hostess at the head of 
the guest house where she is entrusted 
with the welfare of the community’s 
visitors. 

Selected during her early childhood, 
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the ““Taupau” is placed under the care 
of two old women, who accompany her 
constantly—she is never permitted to 
leave their range of vision, for their 
duty is to guard her as a virgin. These 
duennas instruct her in the various 
movements of the “siva-siva” (dance), 
teach her the songs and her duties as 
head of the village society. 

At the age of maturity, accompanied 
by her train, she is taken upon “ma- 
langas,” or visiting excursions, to other 
villages, where she is paraded to the 
best of advantage, every effort being 
set forth to impress the chiefs of the 
village visited with her desirability, 
to the end that the man smitten may 
shower his wealth upon the chiefs of 
the village from which the “Taupau” 
hails, in return for her hand in mar- 
riage. As her nuptials may cement al- 
liances, the wealthiest and most power- 
ful chiefs are naturally the targets for 
diplomatic effort on the part of those 


who advocate on behalf of the “Tau- 
pau.” Two communities may thus be- 
come one in power and be in a position 
to do politics. 

When negotiations are completed, 
and the “Taupau” has passed from 
their hands forever, the chiefs of her 
home village gaze silently and specula- 
tively at the profusion of fine and 
costly mats and other valuable gifts 
received in return for the hand of their 
beloved virgin. Under the identical 
emotions that permeate the chiefs at 
this pregnant moment, Americans 
would quietly smile at one another, 
and would then slowly close one eye, 
as good business men have a right to 
do at the completion of any coup de 
maitre. And as good business men, 
the chiefs immediately cast about for 
a promising girl to fill the vacant billet 
with the same end in view; if, indeed, 
they have not already provided for 
this emergency, for a “Taupau” of 


Samoan war canoe, carrying a crew of one hundred warriors. 
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pleasing appearance is an asset not to 
be despised by any village. 

The Samoan dance—the “sivarsiva” 
—is purely a calisthenic exhibition, 
performed by a troup under the leader- 
ship of the village ‘““Taupau.” Sitting, 
kneeling and standing, alternately, the 
“siva-siva” is accomplished with 
movements, in unison, of the head, 
limbs and body, accompanied by song 
and a rhythmic tattoo beaten upon a 
roll of mats. 

The “siva-siva” is, in itself, impres- 
sive, by reason of the unity in which 
it is executed, and which is acquired 
only after many evenings of constant 
effort. But, in conclusion, the audience 
is entertained with a sample of un- 
adulterated barbarism that exhibits 
only too plainly the microscopic thin- 
ness of missionary veneer; the “Tau- 
pau” suddenly springs to her feet and 
whirls about, working herself into an 
ecstasy of abandon and pantomime, 
and she is gradually joined by such 
members of the troup as are overcome 
by their emotions. This concluding 
part of the dance is not the result of 
any previous rehearsal, is not uniform, 
merely exhibiting the participant’s 
momentary inclination in pantomime, 
with the consequence that only a few 
moments elapse before the dance has 
passed all bounds known to propriety 
and becomes vulgar. But the Samoan 
is not alone in this, however. From 
the nautch girls of India to the gawa- 
zee of Egypt, the general character- 
istics of this finale will be found the 
world over, except at such places as 
police restrictions prevent. 

No matter how tedious the Samoan’s 
task, or how pleasant, it is as natural 
tor him to burst into song as a rusty 
windmill to squeak. To ears attuned 
to the diatonic scale the semi-chant of 
the Samoan’s song sounds weird, but 
not always unpleasant, on account of 
the multitude of minor chords that 
largely constitute the music. Raw and 
untrained, the native has no idea what- 
ever of the rational use of his voice, 
his one aim is to produce volume, and 
he sacrifices the life of his voice in 
efforts at the upper register. Of course 


his vocal organs are consequently un- 
der continual strain when singing, and 
the best result obtained is a rasping 
falsetto. 

As a general rule, all nations possess 
what might be termed an indigenous 
beverage. So in Samoa. The custom- 
ary stimulant is called “kava,” or, as 
it is known amongst the Samoans 
themselves, “ ’ava.” It consists of the 
strength obtained by kneading into so- 
lution the thoroughly dried roots of 
the kava plant (piper methisticum.) 

I do not wish to be understood as 
saying that the Samoan becomes in- 
toxicated by dry wood, exactly, but the 
solutionized strength of kava root, if 
imbibed with excessive freedom and 
frequency, will most certainly cause 
one to feel “queer.” This queerness, 
however, is vastly ditterent from the 
result of alcohol; no maddening desire 
to wreck one’s immediate surroundings 
is present; no maudlin affectation of 
self-pity accompanied by the longing 
to weep; no antagonism, none of the 
thousand and one different manner- 
isms that sprout to the surface when 
under the influence of alcohol. 

When the drink is desired, several 
pieces are placed in a flat or slightly 
hollow stone and pulverized with a 
smaller stone held in the hand. 

One of the duties of the “Taupau” 
is to prepare the drink after the root 
has been powdered and placed in the 
“tanoa.” The “tanoa” is a_ hand- 
carved wooden bowl, set on eight to 
fifteen legs, the entire receptacle be- 
ing worked from a single block of 
iron-wood, and having a capacity of 
from one to five gallons. A “fau” is 
also necessary, and that is a strainer 
made from the shredded inner bark of 
the fau tree. 

With her hands freshly cleansed and 
the powdered root in the “tanoa,” the 
“Taupau” pours water into the bowl to 
the depth of two or three inches. Then 
folding the “fau” to a handy size, she 
kneads the pounded roots until ll 
their strength has passed into the 
water, after which the useless grounds 
are strained from the liquid and 
thrown on the earth outside the house. 
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Then more water is added until the 
kava arrives at the light shade of 
brown denoting the correct strength. 

During the village ceremonies, the 
Tulafale announces the persons to be 
served according to precedence, and 
the maid, with the “ipu,” or drinking- 
cup in her hand listens for the next 
title, then slowly approaching the re- 
cipient, she executes a full arm swedp 
from shoulder to mat, so that the drink 
is served a few inches above the mat, 
and from an elevation lower still, for 
kava must never be handed down to 
the person who drinks. While the 
“ipu” is being emptied, the maid steps 
back to the center of the house until 
the cup is ready to be returned. Some- 
limes, instead of returning the “ipu” 
to the serving maid, the drinker, with 
a deft movement, sets it spinning 
across the mats; the object being to 


bring the cup to a halt directly before 
the “Taupau.” 

The stranger in Samoa hears so 
much about kava it is not strange that 
his first request is an opportunity to 
sample the national drink. And it is 
still less wonder that he invariably 
fails in the initial trial to place him- 
self outside of more than a_ single 
swallow of the nauseous appearing 
liquid, for kava has the color of care- 
less!y tended tan shoes, the density of 
milk, and possesses the taste of soapy 
dish-water. That last may sound in- 
congruous, but it is, nevertheless, as 
faithful a description of kava as was 
ever compiled within the human mind. 

Though the first attempt causes a 
shudder to permeate the system, a 
taste for it is soon cultivated; when 
that happens, a drink or so of kava is 
always found to be refreshing. 
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THE GAME AND THE GIRL 


BY HOWARD C. KEGLEY 


OST ANYTHING goes in 


M marked to Harry Graham, 

as she leaped from her pony 
at the door of the ranch house. “Now 
you take Pinto and unsaddle him, and 
then come up to the house and I'll tell 
you a few more things.” 

Graham made no reply, but he acted 
under orders, and in the course of a 
few minutes he’ was seated in the “best 
room” at the ranch house, with his 
eyes fixed upon .Alice Ainslee, who 
was flitting around the room, setting 
things to order. 

“Alice,” stammered Harry, after he 
had gazed into space for a time, “I 
insist upon your giving me your an- 
swer at once.” 

“Oh, I wish you could ever talk to 
me without everlastingly wanting me 
to marry you!” she retorted. 

“I can,” was the reply. 

“When ?” she questioned. 

“After you have changed your name 
to Graham,” he continued. 

The two sat studying each other for 
a full minute, and then Graham broke 
the silence again. 

“Alice,” he persisted, “why do you 
insist upon postponing your surren- 
der? It can’t be possible that you 
consider Migueliz seriously.” 

‘“‘Maybe I do, and then again maybe 
I don’t,” was the reply. ‘“Migueliz is 
the richest cow man in the Cripple 
Creek country; he has been my 
father’s foreman for a good many 
years, and I like him, too, but I don’t 
know that I shall ever marry him. It’s 
this way with Migueliz—ever since he 
bought the Bar Z ranch he has been 
our nearest neighbor, and when father 
decided to give up the active manage- 
ment of the ranch, Migueliz offered to 
handle the business for him. Of 
course he doesn’t have to work for 
father, but he insists that it’s just as 
easy for him to manage two ranches as 
one when he has some one to help him, 
and you know I have always helped 
him all I could.” 
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the love game,” Alice re- . 


“Yes, arid encouraged him, too!” 
put in Graham. 

“No, I never have encouraged him,” 
she retorted, “but I think he’s a very 
likable fellow. In fact, there is only 
one objection I have to him—he is too 
self-confident.” 

“Did I ever impress you in that 
way?” Graham questioned. 

“No,” she admitted. 

“Then what’s the answer ?” he quer- 
ied, smiling hopefully. 

“The answer is just this,” she con- 
tinued. “I like both of you boys, and 
it wouldn’t be giving both of you a 
fair show if I said which one of you 
I liked best, and why, but I will say 
this much, and my answer is final: I 
admire you both for many reasons, but 
I want to know which one is the better 
man. It occurs to me that the best 
thing for you and Migueliz to do is to 
settle this little affair yourselves. Now 
understand, I don’t want any gun play 
or any killing in this, but I want you 
to settle it as a couple of gentlemen 
should settle an affair of this kind— 
settle it as fair and square as possible; 
remembering, of course, that most any- 
thing is fair in affairs of the heart. 
And the winner—well, the winner gets 
the prize, of course.” 

“Do I have to give Migueliz this 
line of talk?” inquired Graham. 

“No, he will be passing this way to- 
morrow night on his way back from 
Alkali Springs, and I’ll explain it to 
him myself,” she said, reassuringly. 

“All right,” said Graham, as he 
arose to go. “I’m on my way to win 
the game and the girl. I say, Alice, I 
believe I’d stand a better show of win- 
ning if I had a kiss of encouragement.” 

“Mr. Graham,” she retorted, “you 
will get a kiss of encouragement when- 
ever you prove yourself worthy of one. 
I'll give you a kiss whenever we are 
engaged. And not until. Good- 
night!” 

Harry Graham strode down the path 
leading from the ranch house to the 
bunk house. The only sound that. 
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broke upon the still night air was the 
rustle of his “chaps” at each deliber- 
ate stride. When he reached the bunk 
house he paused for a moment before 
lifting the latch of the door, glancing 
back toward the ranch house where a 
light was flickering dimly in a corner 
room. Then he opened the door, 
stepped in, sat down on the edge of 
his bunk and began to think. He 
finally fell into a deep and _ restful 
sleep. 

Such a type of man was Graham as 
is occasionally found on the Western 
plains. Strong, virile and manly, his 
personality appealed to every one who 
knew him. He was an Easterner, and 
had finished his university course with 
high honors, but a spell of typhoid sent 
him to the West to recuperate his 
health, and that was how he came to 
be herding cows for Old Man Ainslee. 

Graham’s health improved on the 
ranch, but he didn’t fancy the idea of 
being a cow-puncher all the rest of his 
days, and yet every time he made up 
his mind to go back East he found 
himself held by a force he was unable 
to resist—a pretty girl. 

Migueliz was an altogether differ- 
ent type of man, but withal a fellow 
of excellent make-up and command- 
ing appearance. His veins were full 
of Spanish blood, but a mission school 
education and the life on the range 
had broadened him out until he was a 
typical Westerner. He hardly knew 
what a bad habit was, and he was the 
best cow-man in the valley, but the 
trouble was, he knew it. 

It seemed as though there was noth- 
ing he couldn’t do when he set about 
to do it. He had always accomplished 
his ends, and he had lived in that at- 
mosphere of confidence in his super- 
ior ability until he was absolutely 
positive he could do anything he tried 
to do. The word Fail wasn’t in, his 


vocabulary. 

Migueliz mildly disliked Graham be- 
cause he took long horseback rides 
with Alice, and Graham held Migue- 
liz in silent contempt for loving Alice, 
but both men were too sensible to 
quarrel about their affairs of the heart. 


They both wanted Alice, and they 
both had confidence in their ability to 
win her. The girl had decided to 
weigh them both in the same balance, 
and find out which one was wanting, 
and thus the game rested until the fol- 
lowing evening. 

It was pitch dark and Graham was 
seated at a table in the bunk house, 
writing a letter, when there came a rap 
at the door. 

“Come in!” shouted Graham, facing 
about. 

A moment later the door opened and 
Migueliz stepped in. 

“Am I interrupting your” ques- 
tioned the visitor. 

“No, not exactly,” was the reply. 
“What can I do for you?” 

“Well,” began Migueliz, “I have 
had a talk with Alice, and now I waat 
to have a talk with you.” 

Graham shifted uneasily in his 
chair. 

“Alice telis me,” continued Migueliz, 
“that we must settle our dispute con- 
cerning the possession of her, and it 
must be settled to-night. She has in- 
structed me that nearly anything is fair 
in a love affair, but she insists that 
there mustn’t be any bloodshed.” 

“Then how do you suggest that we 
settle questioned Graham. 

“Personally, I should prefer that it 
be a game of wits,” said Migueliz, “but 
of course you have an equal right to 
say how it shall be settled.” 

“If a game of wits suits you it suits 
me,” Graham agreed. “I have no par- 
ticular choice in the matter because I 
presume I'll lose out, anyhow.” 

“Graham,” said Migueliz, boasting- 
ly, “that is exactly what you are going 
to. do. This is going to be a game of 
head work, and I am going to win.” 

“Well,” retorted Graham, “you prob- 
ably will. But come: let’s have a 
drink and then talk it over.” 

Both men unstrapped the belts con- 
taining their guns and ammunition, 
and threw them on a chair. Graham 
stepped to a cupboard, secured the 
glasses and a small bottle of liquor 
and placed them on the table. 

The ranch foreman turned his back 
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upon Graham for a moment, pretend- 
ing to be looking at a calendar picture 
that hung upon the wall, and Graham, 
taking advantage of the opportunity, 
filled the glasses and smiled with ex- 
treme satisfaction as he watched a 
white powder dissolve in one of them. 
Then, with a deft hand he shifted the 
glasses to their proper places on the 
table. 

Migueliz returned to the table and 
sat down immediately. 

“Alice is a mighty fine girl, isn’t 
she?” said the manly Easterner, as 
he wheeled about on his heel to hang 
his hat on a peg. 

Quick as a flash, Migueliz had 
changed the glasses. “Y-es,” he stam- 
mered confusedly, “she is.” 

Graham resumed his seat at the 
table and fixed his eyes upon Migueliz. 
The two men sat staring at each other 
for a full minute, and then the ranch 
foreman’s eyes suddenly shifted and 
went gazing at the wall. There was 
something in the Easterner’s eyes that 
searched his very soul. He knew he 
had been guilty of an underhanded 
trick and he couldn’t face the music. 
His face began to weaken. 

Again Graham turned his searching 
eyes upon Migueliz, and immediately 
the ranch foreman lost his nerve. 

It was what Graham had been look- 
ing for. He wanted to know if Mi- 
gueliz had discovered his play and 
switched the glasses, and he knew im- 
mediately that such was the case when 
Migueliz showed a streak of yellow. 

“Well,” exclaimed Graham, picking 
up his glass, “here’s to her and her 
only.” And he drank the liquor at a 
gulp. 

Migueliz gasped for breath, and 
then he swallowed the contents of his 
glass. 

“Now,” continued Graham, “we will 
resume our chat, but we must not talk 
very long, because I must finish this 
letter to Mr. Ainslee.” 

“Why are you writing to him?” 
came the query. “Are you too lazy 
to walk up the path and talk to him?” 

“I am writing him a letter explain- 
ing that Alice and I have gone to 


Denver, to be married,” replied the 
Easterner, with great deliberation. 

“Ho! Ho! Ho!” laughed the 
ranch foreman, “so you really think 
you are going to win her, do you?” 

“Yes,” nodded Graham, “she is all 
mine!” 

“Perhaps you think she is, but she 
isn’t!” the ranch foreman exclaimed. 
“This was to be a game of wits, and 
at present I hold every face card that’s 
out!” 

“Well, now, if you want to know 
just how I am going to win her I'll tell 
you,” continued Graham. “I’m going 
to take her to Denver to-night while 
you are in slumberland.” 

“Not to-night!” was the sudden ex- 
clamation, “because I don’t intend to 
a— a wink until this affair is set- 
tled.” 

“Oh, yes, you will!” retorted Gra- 
ham 


“What makes you think so?” ques- 
tioned the ranch foreman. 

“Because,” confided Graham, “in 
that glass of liquor you just drank 
there was a sleep producer powerful 
enough to wrap you in the arms of 
Morpheus for the next twelve hours.” 

“Is that so?” exclaimed Migueliz, 
sneeringly. 

“Yes, that’s so!” laughed Graham. 

“Well, now let me tell you some- 
thing. This was to be a game of wits, 
you know, and I happened to tumble 
to your knockout game, so I switched 
the glasses on you while you were 
hanging up your hat,” said Migueliz, 
yawning sleepily. 

“You did!” exclaimed Grohe, leap- 
ing from his chair. 

“Y-e-s, I d-i-d,” said the ranch fore- 
man, almost inaudibly, as his head 
dropped forward. 

“Well, well, well,” laughed Graham, 
“that was just exactly what I intended 
you should do.” 

* 

When Migueliz awoke, the morning 
sun was high in the heavens, the light 
was streaming in at the bunk house 
window, and there were two sets of 
pony tracks outside the door pointing 
in the direction of Denver. 
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WHERE HONOR DWELLETH 


BY G. VON VIEREGG 


INSHIP looked into the 
eyes of his father; for 
the first time he found 


no answering paternal 
The face of Winship, Sr., 


glance. 
wore its business expression. Yet the 
youth, protected by the armor of a 
bridegroom’s happiness, still was con- 


fident. As he thought of the girl in 
the anteroom, he asked himself, “How 
can the old man hold out in this high 
and mighty fashion? Why, all he’s 
got to do is to see her.” 

He echoed the last thought aloud. 
“You're awfully harsh, dad,” he began. 
“Now if——” 

“I won’t see her,” snapped the el- 
der. An ungenial heat began to melt 
kis icy demeanor. “Lyona!” he cried, 

asping a newspaper from his desk. 

treaks of graphite marked a wedge 
over a story on the page turned out- 
ward. “Lyona! Why, the very name 
smells of greasepaint. Do you Me 

Anger blunted the edge of the son’s 
assurance. 

“Lyona’s a pretty name,” he broke 
in. “My sister’s name is Lylias, and 
she spells it with a ‘y.’” 

As he flung out the rejoinder, tinged 
with a suggestion of taunting, he 
stepped forward instinctively. “She 
spells it with a ‘y,’” he repeated. 

“Young man, you have the temerity 
to mention the name of your sister in 
the same breath with that of Miss 
Lyona Jesperson ?” 

Winship, Sr., glowered. There was 
more than a hint of contempt in his 
_ speech. The son picked up the gaunt- 

let. 

“Mrs. Charles Winship, Jr., my wife 
—-and your daughter-in-law,” he cor- 
rected. As he watched the effect of 
his words, he commented to himself: 


“I got him there.” 

Each was fighting for a grip on him- 
self; both at once sought the safety- 
valve of speech. 

“You are despicable, sir,” began the 
father, slapping the newspaper on his 
desk. “I might quote things about 
vipers nourished in one’s breast; I 
might tell you just how scoundrelly 
you are; I might give you the hiding 
you deserve. But what I will do, sir, 
in as much as you were once my son, 
is merely to order you from my office. 
I’m through with you.” 

He pushed on to the end, though his 
son had been talking as industriously. 

“I came to you frankly. I know I 
had no cause to expect anything but 
prejudice and bigotry. You’ve always 
treated me like a kid, anyway. You 
cut off my allowance; I don’t give a 
hang about it. But when I ask you for 
a loan to keep me going till I can get 
a start—and that isn’t much of a favor 
—you get toplofty and ask me for col- 
lateral, as if you’d never seen me be- 
fore.” 

He paused for the smallest of mo- 
ments, and added: “It’s a damn out- 
rage.” 

He turned. The older man was by 
now bending over his desk with a pre- 
tense of activity, trying to convince 
himself that his son’s words did not 
cut. The youth strode to the door; at 
the threshold he paused. 

“I’m damn glad to go,” he reiter- 
ated, but somehow the repetition 
seemed to lack effect. 

Then the door closed. 

In the anteroom was Lyona, ignor- 
ing the gazes of her father-in-law’s 
two secretaries in a manner that spoke 
much for her ability as an actress. 

She was such a girl as ever tempted 
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youth to defy the counsels of a father. 
She was not tall; she was not stately. 
Her form was trim, the clean sweep 
of its lines set off with justice but reti- 
cence by her gown. She was dainty 
without being soft; she had presence 
without swagger; she was trim without 
being petite, graceful without affecta- 
tion. As far as the eye could see, she 
bore the stamp of women of Winship’s 
class. She had learned the first lesson 
of the woman of the stage: she knew 
how to wear her clothes. The intri- 
cacies and niceties of dress she had 
mastered: the value of a well-looking 
shoe was no secret to her—and Lyona 
had a foot worthy of the dainties of 
boots and slippers. Her hat was set 
demurely in a manner to excuse Win- 
ship’s adoration, and within her taut 
glove was a hand well worth winning. 

lier complexion—heightened a bit 
now by anxiety—was without rein- 
forcement. Her features were not be- 
witching, but bore charm. Her hair 
was relieved from the stigma of being 
ordinary brown by the high-lights 
caught in glints here and there, and 
the waviness of the wisps at the tem- 
ples. 

Lyona had distinction. 

She rose as her husband stepped 
toward her. 

“Sh!” she cautioned gently, fearful 
that he would continue his denuncia- 
tion in public. She had no need to 
question him. The two _ secretaries 
continued to gaze; an office boy stared 
with a leer in his gamin’s eyes. Win- 
ship held himself stiffly; he was con- 
trolled now, though the corners of his 
mouth drooped with a new-found 
cynicism. 

At the curb was a taxi. 

“Back to the hotel,” he ordered. 

In their room, he laughed. “Brace 
up, honey,” he said, with assurance. 
“T'll get a job. . . . We must econo- 
mize, of course. But it won’t last for- 
ever. ... You'll have to give up a 


whole lot, poor girl, I’m afraid... . 
And just when I wanted to give you so 
much.” 

He turned his loose money on the 
table, arranging the few coins in piles 


and smoothing the bills. Lyona 
checked with him. 

“Forty-two dollars and thirty cents,” 
he announced. “That thirty cents is 
ominous.” 

“We must move quickly,” she re- 
plied. “A hotel like this for two babes 
in the woods?” She laughed. “Forty- 
two thirty” 

“That’s all the cash. Oh, but then 
[I have some in bank. I don’t know 
how much. The pass book and the 
check book never agree, you know. 
Can’t tell which is right.” He com- 
pared the books. “Well,” he an- 
nounced, “neither shows enough for 
the hotel bill.” 

A silent moment of elementary fig- 
uring, then: “Oh, I have it—an idea. 
There’s nothing else to do. I'll give 
the hotel people a note. Quite in the 
business style, isn’t it? And it’ll give 
us a chance to see where we stand. 
We'll economize—you don’t mind that, 
do you, dear? A snug little flat for 
awhile? Just till things get straight- 
ened out?” 

As he sat over paper and pencil, 
Lyona rose and put her arms around 
his neck. 

“It'll be jolly, dear,” she said. “You 
don’t know how bully you can live 
cheaply till you try it. And we'll be 
together, anyhow.” 

She laughed, looking at him keenly 
—such a glance as experience might 
cast on unsullied hope. With mock 
severity she went on: 

“But I don’t think you’re able to 
look for a home. You don’t know the 
first thing about it. Honestly, now— 
you're thinking of a place on River- 
side Drive, with liveries and elevators 
and leases, and all that sort of thing, 
aren’t you?” 

She tapped him as if in punishment. 
“Go hunt your job; that’s your work; 
the other’s mine. We move to-night.” 

Of the various kinds of homes for 
the homeless, Lyona knew only one. 
The theatrical boarding house is an 
institution, though it is not shown by 
the guides of the sight-seeing automo- 
biles. It lies midway between com- 
fort and poverty, prosperity and the 
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penury of those “at liberty.” Whole 
streets are given over to it—West-side 
streets, in the forties, for the most 
part. It is of many varieties, yet it 
never varies; it’s abiding place is in 
the abandoned pretensions of a for- 
mer day, when Longacre Square was 
a suburb and the hall-mark of respect- 
ability was brownstone and not the 
pressed brick of Harlem. 

What would be a theatrical board- 
ing house without a stoop, and an iron- 
doored area leading into a dingy hall, 
without a basement dining room and a 
plenitude of musty odors? 

It was in such a house that Lyona 
found their first home. She toox the 
third floor front. 

When Charlie left the next morning, 
tresh for the real start in his search 
for work, Lyona watched him from 
the window, and waved with a show of 
blitheness. After that she cried, just 
because of the misery within her and 
because Charlie was such a dear, 
brave boy. But when he returned late 
in the afternoon, there was no trace 
of weeping in her face—nor in his 
manner was there any remnant of the 
morning’s jauntiness. 

“They’re a pack of cowards!” he 
broke out, after a single kiss. “Afraid 
they’ll get the old man mad if they 
gave me a job. Old Finlay—lI’ve 
known him since I was a kid—offered 
me a job sweeping the office. He 
laughed when I told him to go to the 
devil. Same thing right down the 
line. They won’t give me a chance. 
‘But I’ll show ’em, before I’m done; Ill 
show ’em all.” 

Lyona soothed him as a woman can. 
But there was roused within him the 
stubbornness bred by an obdurate an- 
cestry. The first rebuff served as a 
goad. 

Blow after blow fell, but each mere- 
ly pressed determination firmer. And 
somehow he found compensation for 
them all. Each despair had its coun- 
terbalance in Lyona and the encour- 
agement she held. Winship, being a 
man and a bridegroom, found it sweet 
to be made much of. It was she who 
educated him by pointing the lesson 
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of each hard experience; it was she 
who compelled them to live as they 
might, guarding each cent; it was she 
who insisted, sacrificing herself, on 
the visit to the pawnbroker’s. The last 
came hard to Winship. 

“When I ought to give you every- 
thing in the world that is beautiful,” 
he complained. “And aren’t youP” 
she asked, her hands on his shoulders 
and a whimsical light in her eyes. And 
each knew that the other understood. 

Then he got a job. Charles Winship, 
Jr., with how many generations of 
pure American stock behind him and 
a fortune to come—if his father ever 
again changed his will—became an 
assistant bill clerk at twelve dollars 
a week! 

“Now that we’re settled,” Lyona 
told him, “we must have a real little 
home of our own—with a stove, even 
if it is a single oil burner. It will be 
jolly—the two of us in a little nook.” 

She had been measuring the twelve 
dollars a week against their bills. 

So they moved, to a dingier house 
in a noisier street, and their room was 
a flight higher. But they were at peace 
and alone. 

Of the stupid little cubby hole of a 
room they made a desert island on 
which they had been shipwrecked, 
where eggs and ham and pork chops 
were wafted up the stairs on magic 
zephyrs and the rumblings of the bass 
voice next door were but the echoes of 
storms beyond the horizon of their 
bright sea. 

“Could we be happier?” Lyona 
would ask of an evening, as she set 
the table—a dressmaker’s table, flimsy 
—with folding legs, always threaten- 
ing to be brushed over by a laugh. 

But in the sixth week of their des- 
titute honeymoon she learned that the 
magic island four flights up was 
threatened with invasion. She was 
waiting, frightened, at the head of the 
stairs, when her husband found her. 
Her anxiety had obliterated even the 
fear that the landlady would object to 
the odor of their plaything stove—the 
door stood wide open. 

She thrust a paper toward him. He 
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slipped an arm around her in lieu of 
a kiss and pulled her toward the light. 

“So they want the money!” 

He stared at the paper, as if it were 
inadequate proof. 

“I'd forgotten all about it. A hun- 
dred and fifty-seven dollars! Just for 
a few days at a hotel! And the old 
man wouldn’t make good!” 

“Will they arrest you for a note? 
Can they put you in jail?” 

Lyona was clinging to him. 

He read the story again. 

“And we have just sixteen cents a 
week over necessities, not allowing for 
clothes,” she added. 

“They told me at the store the last 
man in my job was lucky enough to 
get a raise after two years.” 

He sat down with the fatigue of 
one before whom is only defeat. 

Lyona, too, was silent, smoke, din- 
ner and sewing table forgotten. She 
stood by the window—their only one, 
giving on littered back yards. The 
vista was tedious. She closed her 
eyes. In that moment rebellion stirred 
within her. Not revolt at her husband 
and his cause, but a sharp hatred of 
the world for the terms it had forced 
on them. She smiled with a sug- 
gestion of a sigh, but as she turned to 
her husband the manner of her glance 
turned to determination. 

“I have it, Charlie,” she began hur- 
riedly, as if wishing to give no op- 
portunity for interruption; “I know a 
way out of it; it’s easy—awfully easy, 
dear. There'll be some talk, maybe— 
but there will be anyhow. And what 
do we care for that? Maybe they'll 
lie. Let them!” In an instant a coax- 
ing note in her voice became rather 
pathetic. “You won’t mind, I know. 
I can sign a contract at any time— 
there are half a dozen people I could 
go to to-night and be placed right 
away. Come—say yes? And it will 
be so easy a way out of it!” 

Winship roused himself. 

“No!” 

Her exhilaration seemed reflected 
in his eyes. “You shan’t. That would 
be giving up. It won’t do at all. I 
won't surrender, and I won’t let them 


say I have.” 

“You’re afraid of the talk.” 

She half-pouted. It would have 
taken a keener man than Winship to 
tell whether the reproach in her look 
was as deep as it appeared, or whether 
the suggestion of a taunt in her man- 
ner was by design. 

Again he blustered, but he was 
halted suddenly; there was nothing to 
do but to kiss the hand that stopped 
his mouth. 

“Look at it,” he said, holding the 
tightened fist from him. “All red and 
rough from work, when it should be— 
why——” 

He tried to kiss away the redness. 

All evening he argued. But the next 
day Lyona sought Broadway offices. 

Engagements, hard enough though 
they be to get, are sometimes given 
for less reason than the publicity value 
of Lyona’s story. She put the thought 
of that as far from her as she could 
as she hurried home with a contract 
in her handbag. 

The publicity followed. With the 
publication of the first story of the 
millionaire youth’s bride returning to 
the stage to pay his debts, Winship 
pere arrived. 

In his silence as he climbed the 
boarding house stairs there was dis- 
approbation. His knock was a growl. 
In his demand, given with as great an 
attempt to ignore Lyona as he could 
make, “Is Mr. Winship in?” was min- 
gled gruffness and hauteur. 

She recognized him instinctively. 

“IT am waiting for him,” she said. 
“T’m afraid there’s no place to wait 
downstairs—won’t you come in?” 

An impulse made him accept, still 
maintaining his attitude of cultivated 
dourness. Lyona whisked the one 
chair toward him. 

“And yourself?” he asked, yet with 
scant courtesy. 

Now, with the door closed behind 
him, he regretted his entrance. It 
was foolhardy, compromising and use- 
less, he told himself. 

The girl sat down on the trunk be- 
side the bed. 

“You wish to see him on business ?” 
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she asked, and he echoed, “On busi- 
ness.” 

His glance took in the little room, 
roving restlessly from trunk to stove 
and stove to dresser and dresser to 
bed. When he ventured to look at 
his daughter-in-law, he saw that she 
was regarding him with calm curiosity. 
Somehow he considered that provok- 
ing. He, the aloof and powerful man 
of experience, felt embarrassed. 

“Has Cha—Mr. Winship been here 
long?” he asked, and though he felt 
so personal a question a tactless mis- 
take, he felt relief in speech. 

“It hasn’t seemed long,” Lyona re- 
plied. 

“You—er—you’ve been here ever 
since——” 

“Oh, no.” As he stammered over 
his query, a sense of superiority came 
to Lyona, and resolved itself into a 
naughty desire to tease him. “We 
came here a few weeks ago to be 
alone. . . It’s very jolly being alone, 
you know. Especially on the honey- 
moon. And everybody seemed so 
willing to help us in that.” 

In her tone he fancied he detected 
soft malice. 

He ventured again: ‘Charl—Mr. 
Winship seems rather slow.” 

“He’s very busy, you know. He 
works hard, and they give him a great 
deal to do. But it’s sure’”—and she 
laughed with certainty—‘that he’ll be 
here as soon as he can.” 

Silence, and a detailed inspection of 
the room. Presently: “His reward 
does not seem to be commensurate 
with his industry.” There was a firmer 
ring of belligerency in his voice. The 
dry touch of temper roused Lyona, and 
a little flame of bitterness lighted her 
eyes. 

“‘He’s had a hard task; no one could 
work harder than he has or against 
worse odds,” she answered. 

“Perhaps”—as a concession. “But 
results count.” His glance was an in- 
dictment of the room. 

“Mr. Winship has made us a very 
happy home—it’s beautiful to us,” she 
sajd, leaning forward gently and tight- 
ening her grip on the edge of. the 


trunk. In the moment she became mag- 
nificent with the defiant strength of a 
woman defending her happiness. 

“You think this beautiful ?” 

He put the question slowly. In her 
agitation Lyona did not note the new 
keen look of honest questioning. 

“It is!” she cried. “It’s fine. He 
made all this alone, struggling for 
every bit of it, and if it may seem poor 
to others, it’s sweeter to us than luxury 
that is given and not earned.” 

She had risen; she stood before him 
with her head tilted back ever so little, 
her lithe body erect, her face flushed. 

The man turned on her sharply. 

“Then why are you going to leave 
it?” he demanded. His attitude be- 
came that of an interrogator who has 
trapped a witness. With a gesture that 
hinted triumph, he flashed before her 
a newspaper. She looked unblinking- 
ly at the print and her picture. Then 
she began, slowly at first: 

“Yes, I’m going back. . . I thought 
I was through with it for good, the 
drudgery and the make-believe. And 
now it’s come again.” She paused, 
wistfully, then hurried on, indignant, 
accusing : 

“I’m going back because of you, and 
you come here to mock me! You’ve 
been unfair, and now you pose and 
hold up your hands in holy horror. 
You pampered your son and you cheat- 
ed him by withholding a real training. 
You let him go his own way, without 
responsibility. And then, when he took 
the first real step in his life, the only 
thing he had ever really done by him- 
self and for himself, you put him from 
you without warning, threw him to the 
world with a man’s duties and no pre- 
paration. Your power held him back. 
And for all that he won. He made 
his home. He made me happy. He’s 
paid his way. It’s the fault of the old 
Charlie that’s pulling him down. It’s 
your Charlie that threatens my Charlie 
now, and I’m going to help him. He 
needs my aid. ... Yet you reproach 
me. . .. I don’t want to do it—I hate 
the thought of the work and the grind. 
But 

She stopped, quivering. From the 
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hall echoed her husband’s footsteps. 
In a trice she had met him beyond the 
threshold. 

“What’s this?” Winship, Sr., heard 
him demand. A deep sense of loneli- 
ness, of regret, struck the old man. 
In the darkness outside the room Ly- 
ona was clasping Charlie tight, await- 
ing the storm at her disobedience in 
going back to the stage. 

“I won’t have it!” he cried. “You 
shall not go back. Haven’t I shown 
that I can take care of us both? Why 
did——” 

They were in the room now. He 
stopped dead as he saw his father. Ly- 
ona slipped away from her husband, 
leaving the men facing each other 
curiously, the remembrance of their 
last meeting vivid in the mind of each. 

The young man spoke first: “You 
wish to see me?” 

For a time all three were very still. 
When Winship, Sr., spoke at last, it 
was with a start. He laughed, experi- 
mentally, as if fearing the effect, and 
struggled to assume an ordinary man- 
ner. 


“Why, Charlie,” he said, “I just— 
hm—I merely dropped in, you know, 
to tell you that—er—that this,” and 
he extended the newspaper—‘needn’t 
worry you. Don’t bother about it, you 
know. I—well, I attended to it this 
afternoon. There’s not going to be 
any suit or trouble at all.” 

His son remained unresponsive. 

“I can attend to my own affairs, 
thank you,” he said. “I don’t think—” 

“Oh, my boy,” the other cut in, “do 
not think that I—why, you can pay it 
back, you know. Pay it whenever you 
like. Out of your salary at the bank. 
I want you there, Charlie. . . We can 
always use bright young men who 
show ability, and I have been assured 
just now that you have shown that.” 

‘Then 

But his father, stepping forward 
suddenly, stopping him short. His 
smile seemed to ask more favors than 
it promised. 

“And, Charlie, I—I want to con- 
gratulate you.” 

As Charlie grasped startled Lyona, 
her father-in-law kissed her first. 


THE POET FINDS NO COMFORT IN 
BEAUTY 


BY 
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There was warmth, I know, in the wind that blew so bitter bleak and chill, 
There was beauty in the heavens, I know, and beauty over the hill, 

And beauty in the mottled meadow and in the pasture wild; 

But I from the ambient beauty as careless turned as a child. ~ 


Oh, love was in the rush of the wind and in the cloud-white sky; 
And in the far-off mottled meadow and the wild pasture nigh; 

But it was woful hopeless love, the love that is denied— 

And the cold winds went wailing with the woman’s name I cried. 
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a hazy mist of heat, and I 
could hear above the roar of 
the distant express the drowsy droning 
of the locust in the tall, thin prairie 
grass on the other side of the track. 
There was usually a group of miners 
and cowboys from the town at train- 
time, but to-night I noticed but two 
lounging figures as they stood leaning 
up against the side of the station con- 
versing in an undertone. One of them 
was a miner, I could tell, by his dirty 
flannel shirt, while his companion, the 
smaller man, I took to be a cowboy or 
a “greaser,” by the wide sombrero he 
wore. 

The express began to slacken as it 
drew rapidly nearer, and I saw the 
door of the express coach slide rapidly 
open, and a man lean out and wave a 
long, narrow envelope. I had just time 
to seize it and give the prepared re- 
ceipt before the train began to increase 
its speed again, and in a moment later 
it was gone, leaving me standing there 
on the platform alone with the express 
envelope in my hand. 

As I turned to go back into the sta- 
tion, I saw that the two loungers I had 
noticed when I came out had disap- 
peared, and thinking they had no 
doubt gone back up to the village 
again, I thought no more about it, but 
went in and sat down, and notified the 
main office that I had received the ex- 
press envelope alright, and asked for 
instructions regarding its delivery. 
The order came to hold the envelope 
and deliver it to the superintendent of 
the mine as soon as the office was 
opened in the morning. This was as 
I expected, but where would I put the 
envelope for safe-keeping until I could 
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deliver it, was a question that began 
to trouble me not a little, for I knew 
the risk I ran with it in my possession 
in this lawless community, and remem- 
bering the fate of my predecessor, I 
began to grow nervous and uneasy. I 
surveyed the limited space of my little 
ten-by-twelve office. In one corner 
stood the telegraph instrument, while 
in another stood the big, old-fashioned 
iron safe. The safe, I knew, was the 
proper place to put it, but as I never 
had used it, I did not know the com- 
bination, and I could not get the en- 
velope out after I had placed it m 
there; and besides, I knew that would 
be the first place to be searched in case 
of an attempted robbery. 

Behind the stove in the opposite cor- 
ner the big office cat—my sole com- 
panion in my solitude—sat fast asleep 
on a pile of papers. A sudden idea 
occurred to me, and quickly crossing 
the room, I knelt down and slipped the 
envelope in between the papers and 
returned to my seat beside the open 
window, scarcely disturbing the cat, 
who only opened his eyes a little, 
stretched lazily, and then went to sleep 
again. I picked up the paper once 
more and tried to read, but in vain; I 
could not get interested. I could not 
keep my thoughts from returning to 
the express envelope in spite of my- 
self. 

I lit my pipe and tried to think of 
something else, but it was useless, for 
the envelope remained fixed in my 
thoughts. I sat there for more than 
an hour, and as everything seemed so 
peaceful and still outside, my nervous 
fear began to abate, and before I knew 
it I was fast asleep. I was aroused 
by the office cat springing up into my 
lap and purring loudly. I looked at 
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my watch, and was surprised to find 
that I had slept for over an hour, and 
that the midnight freight would be due 
in a few minutes. I sat up and rubbed 
my eyes, and looked about me. Sud- 
denly I saw, with a start of surprise, 
that the door of the safe was slightly 
ajar. This surprised me a little, as l 
had always kept it closed, but not 
locked, for I did not know the combi- 
nation, and as | sat there, alone and 
confused, I caught the gleam of some- 
thing bright inside the dark interior, 
and then it flashed upon me that, while 
I had been asleep, some one had stolen 
in and secreted himself in the big safe 
with the intention of robbing me after 
the freight had gone. What was I to 
do? What could I do unarmed as I 
was, and alone at midnight with a des- 
perate character bent on securing the 
express envelope at any cost? I was 
confident, however, that the man in 
the safe did not know that I was aware 
of his presence, and I knew that my 
only chance to save the envelope was 
by my keeping perfectly cool and col- 
lected, for if I alarmed the man inside 
by my nervous fear, he would not hesi- 
tate to shoot and relieve me of my 
trust at his convenience. I picked up 
my pipe and lit it as calmly as if I 
were at home, although I confess my 
heart was beating wild with terror, yet 
I noticed that my hand was as steady 
as usual, while I was entertaining 
a hundred fleeting thoughts as how to 
save the express envelope and my own 
neck at the same time, and I assure 
you it was the most difficult problem I 
ever tried to solve. 

Suddenly an idea struck me, and 
without a moment’s consideration I at 
once proceeded to put it into execution. 
It was a single desperate chance, but 
rather than yield up my trust, I re- 
solved to run the risk. If I could in 
some way keep the man in the safe 
from showing his hand until the freight 
came, I might succeed. In ten min- 
utes the freight would be here, and I 
knew they would stop to couple on the 
two empty freight cars standing on the 
siding at the end of the long plank 
walk. Could I do it? With a grim 


determination to make a big bluff, at 
least, I rose to my feet and began 
pacing up and down the narrow limits 
of the office, each turn I took bringing 
me nearer the safe. Slowly to and fro 
I walked with never a glance in the 
direction of the safe, although I felt 
sure the man inside was watching me 
with intensity, ready to shoot the mo- 
ment I betrayed myself. Several times 
I passed the open door of the safe near 
enough to touch it, then as I heard a 
faint whistle far away in the distance, 
I summoned all my courage and 
strength for the final move, and then 
I turned just after passing the safe 
and threw my whole weight against 
the door, and it was with a sigh of re- 
lief that I heard the ponderous door 
swing to and the catch spring into 
place, for I felt then that I had both 
the envelope and the man safe. 

A string of wild oaths and curses, 
mingled with threats in broken Eng- 
lish, came in muffled tones from the 
interior of the safe: 

“Let me out!” cried the caged des- 
perado, viciously. I only laughed ner- 
vously as I bent down, and placing my 
lips close to the side of the door I an- 
swered: 

“Oh, I couldn’t think of it. Wait 
until the freight comes. She'll be here 
in just about five minutes now. Can 
you wait?” I asked mockingly. 

“T’ll smother in this confounded 
hole. Let me out,” demanded the man 
inside. 

“IT guess you can stand it a little 
while. I could not think of letting you 
out just now.” 

“But I can,” said a strange voice, 
and turning quickly around, I saw a 
man standing in the open door with a 
cocked revolver leveled straight at my 
head. I recognized the man in a mo- 
ment, for it was the same big miner in 
the dirty flannel shirt I had noticed as 
I went out to receive the express en- 
velope, and I had no doubt that the 
man in the safe was his companion 
with the wide sombrero I had also no- 
ticed. 

Here was something I had not cal- 
culated upon—a desperate man point- 
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ing a wicked-looking gun at me with 
a nasty look in his eye. 

“Open that safe and let my pard 
out,” the stranger with the gun de- 
manded sternly. 

His unexpected appearance caused 
me to hesitate a moment in surprise, 
and then I ventured to speak, for I 
realized that my last hope was gone, 
and the only thing left for me to do 
now was either to obey his command 
as graciously as possible, or run the 
risk of getting served as my predeces- 
sor had. I could hear the far-away 
roar of the heavy freight as it slowly 
—oh, so slowly—crept nearer each 
moment. 

“Come,” cried the burly miner, step- 
ping toward me threateningly, “open 
that door mighty sudden, now. Step 
lively.” 

I stood there in front of the safe 
half-paralyzed with fear—my right 
hand resting on the combination knob. 
Meanwhile, the man inside had ceased 
his threats to me, and was calling to 
his comrade to liberate him. 

“What if I refuse?” I asked sudden- 
ly, for I determined to gain as much 
time as I could. 

The man looked at me a moment in 
surprise before he answered: | 

“Then I’ll shoot to kill. Ill take no 
chances this time, young fellow. Open 
the door and give me that envelope, 
and we'll light out before the freight, 
gets in.” 

Still, I hesitated, and I saw that the 
man was beginning to grow impatient 
at my delay, and I have since often 
wondered why he did not shoot me on 
the spot for my stubbornness. 

“Come, now, I'll give you just one 
minute to open that door, and then, 
curse you, I’ll shoot.” 

“Alright,” I answered, calmly, as I 
determined to try and work a bluff on 
the man. “Shoot if you want to, but 


the moment you do, your pard is 
doomed. The combination of the safe 
is set now, and I am the only one out- 
side the main office who can open the 
door, and then your partner will suffo- 
cate before you can get him out. Shoot 
if you want to and run the risk.” 


For a moment the man stood glar- 
ing at me savagely. 

“Give me the envelope, then, and 
I'll skip; refuse and you are a dead 
man.” 

“It’s in the safe,” I replied, resolved 
to make as big a bluff as I could make 
him believe, and the bluff worked to 
a charm, for a look of baffled rage 
flew across his face. 

“Open the safe, then, and get it out,” 
he demanded, with an oath. 

“I won’t do it,” I cried, for a sense 
of security came over me as I heard 
the freight coming, already beginning 
to slacken up its speed as it ap- 
proached. I knew that I might possi- 
bly save the express envelope now, yet 
I realized that my own chances were 
mighty slim just then. 

“Confound you,” cried the outwitted 
miner savagely. “Take that for your 
trouble!” and quickly raising his re- 
volver, he fired, turned, and sprang 
out of the open window, just as the 
freight came to a stand-still in front 
of the station. 

When I opened my eyes again I was 
lying on the floor, surrounded by a 
group of rough railroad men. The bul- 
let from the miner’s pistol had just 
grazed the side of my head, dazing me 
for a few moments, and as soon as I 
could collect my scattered senses, I | 
quickly told them of the man in the 
safe, and I crawled over on my hands 
and knees and tried to open it, and 
after several attempts I succeeded, and 
the ponderous door swung slowly open, 
and there, crouching inside, was the 
cowboy, in a limp, almost lifeless 
heap, with a revolver still 
clutched firmly in his frenzied grasp. 
At first we all concluded he was be- 
yond recovery, but after we had 
worked over him a few moments, he 
slowly opened his eyes in a bewil- 
dered manner and looked about him in 
surprise, and then, pale and trembling, 
he was put aboard the delayed freight, 
and after coupling on the two empty 
freight cars, they proceeded with their 
prisoner, leaving a man behind to stay 
with me until morning. The next day 
T left the station in charge of my com- 
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panion and went over to the office of 
the mine to deliver the express en- 
velope to the superintendent. He was 
greatly surprised when I delivered it 
and related my experience, but I was 
still more surprised when he told me 
that the men had already been paid off 
the day before in cash brought from 
a special messenger from headquar- 
ters. He took the envelope, however, 
and proceeded to open it in my pres- 
ence, when we were both exceedingly 
surprised to find that the troublesome 
envelope contained nothing but sev- 
eral sheets of ordinary brown wrap- 
ping paper. 

I returned to the station with my 
head full of wonder and astonishment, 
for I could not understand or compre- 


hend the situation to save my life, and 
for several days I existed in a maze of 
bewilderment and perplexity. 

At the end of the month I was sum- 
moned to the head office of the road 
and offered the position of chief oper- 
ator at headquarters, which I quickly 
accepted, and it was then that I 
learned that the express envelope was 
simply a ruse to test my fidelity and 
pluck, and that the men on the plat- 
form, seeing me receive the envelope, 
took it for the regular pay envelope 
for the men at the mine, and one of 
them had slipped in and hid in the big 
safe, with the intention of relieving me 
of the envelope at his leisure as soon 
as the freight had gone, while his com- 
panion kept watch outside. 


TO A COLUMBINE 


BY HERBERT A. STOUT 


Dainty little columbine, 

Flushing with the spring’s new wine, 
May I safely call you mine? 

Wee nodding fool’s-cap, star-of-gold, 
In your pendant cups you hold 

Honey of the purest mold 

Purple, pendant, dancing flower, 
Rising from each dainty shower 
Robed like Beauty in her bower, 

All alit with dusky gold, 

Radiant with the sunny cold. 

Spring has found you, 

Spring has bound you, 

To her slopes of open green; 


Winter tried you, 
Spring untied you, 


Clothed her hills with starry sheen, 
Where the red bird reapers glean, 
Made you watcher, crown’d you Queen. 
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NOT ACCORDING TO PRECEDENT 


BY HALBERT H. SAUBER 


NACCOUNTABLE Nell! So 

Maud called her, and so 

Dick, at times, thought of 

her, though he wisely and 

loyally held his tongue. Most of the 

women and some few of the men of 

Prattville thought, and indeed spoke of 

her in far less blameless characteriza- 

tion, of which fact Nell, herself, was 

abundantly aware, and, I may add, 
placidly unconcerned. 

It was not the first summer that Nell 
had spent amid the glorious green and 
unspeakable gray of the Big Meadows 
—the green of river and pine-top and 
verdant valley-floor; the gray of dusk 
of distant mountain, and of the soft, 
light vapor that rose from the misty 
marsh in the early dawn. Nor was 
Dick exactly a novice in the art of 
breathing the light, intoxicating air of 
the high Sierras, and still remaining in 
a fair degree sober. And if this last 
be not an art, the contrary thereto I 
have yet to be shown. : 


“Please, Dick, bait my hook!” 

“Nell, dear,"—and Dick’s tones 
were deeply paternal—“why do my 
earnest efforts in your behalf fall to 
naught. Fly-fishing, as I so poetically 
—and so frequently—assure you, puts 
the last touch of guilt upon the noblest 
of sports. It puts the angler on his 
mettle—it causes the pulses to thrill— 
it obliterates the prosaic, and intensi- 
fies—— Hold on, here! Please re- 
move that thing from my ear! You've 
made me forget the last line.” 

“Bait my hook.” 

These two, with others twain, had 
put out in the early hours of the per- 
fect morning for a day’s fishing up the 
valley. Four miles of rhythmic hoof- 
falls, over the damp, hard-beaten road 


that skirted the meadows—a road that 
wound in graceful curve beneath the 
untrimmed branches of the lordly pines 
—a mile across the treeless level, and 
then the halt near the grassy bank 
of the stream. 

Everything unlimbered—and Nell 
could curl a trace or unbuckle a neck- 
yoke strap as well as Dick, while Hank 
—U. C.—’07—half-back and all that, 
was as helpless about a team as Maud 
herself. Everything unhooked, un- 
buckled and unslung as regards the rig, 
and everything hooked and assembled 
and slung as regards the rods and bas- 
kets and fly-books, and the four were 
off at it. Hank and Maud drifted at 
once to the nearest spot where the 
bank was low and the shallow water 
prohibitive of trout. Dick and Nell as 
promptly sought the steep bank higher 
up, where the waters sucked beneath 
in threatening swirl. 

Twice had Dick’s lustful eyes caught 
the transcendent gleam of the rain- 
bow’s hues, as he flicked his brown 
heckle over the water, and the tension 
was beginning to tighten him like a 
fiddle string. Then it was that Nell 
negligently swung her hook in his face 
and asked him to bait her hook. 

“Tt’s an unaccountable thing to me, 
Nell,” said he, testily, as he made a 
frantic stab, and brought the wabbling 
hook toward him. “It’s a mystery to 
me that with your easy mastery of all 
the other vices that you have never 
learned to flip a fly.” 

“It’s too dead-game sporty for me,” 
sighed Nell, wearily. “I never could 
endure the arrogant assurance of your 
ny, fly-caster. Haven’t you got it on 
yet ” 

“Hold your pole still and I'll” (he 
struggled.) “So that’s your opinion of 
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the disciples of the noblest of sports ?” 
He added in fine contempt: “Bait-fish- 
ing is like eating tripe—common.” 

The tall, lithe girl, standing in such 
idle grace on the high bank hastened 
to bring forward a correction. 

“Mercy, Dick,” she said, sweetly. 
“You mustn’t take offense. I don’t 
consider you a fly-fisher at all. I’ve 
had three nibbles already, and I don’t 
believe there’s been a trout within a 
mile of your poor little fly.” 

Dick finished impaling a grasshop- 
per upon the Number 6—impaled it 
with painstaking deliberation, cogi- 
tating the while a crushing rejoinder, 
but as he permitted the hook to swing 
from his hand he ventured a glance 
at the restful figure, and after a mo- 
ment of portentous observation a 
broad grin disfigured his face. 

“Nell,” said he judicially, “you’re 
a terror to snakes.” 

When lunch-time came—and it 
comes early to those who taste of the 
morning air of Big Meadows—the 
party foregathered in a clump of sol- 
emn pines that stood some hundreds 
of feet back from the stream. These 
were but the outposts of a broad grove 
that lay in the very heart of the valley. 
Another fishing party had swung past 
during the morning and was now col- 
lected at their wagon, two hundred 
yards away in the edge of the grove. 

“Bowers seems to have a part of 
last night’s load left over,” remarked 
Hank as a crisp howl arose from the 
neighboring lunchers. 

“Was he on another skate?” quer- 
ied Dick, pausing with the seat which 
he was lugging from the wagon. 

“Another,” sniffed Maud. “It’s the 
same one he’s had for a week! He 
wakens the camp every night about 
two, singing ‘Red Wings!’ ” 

“The color must appeal to him,” 
suggested Dick. 

“I should think some of you tent- 
dwellers would be tempted to appeal 
to him with a club,” remarked Nell, 
busy amid the tarts. “I detest a man 
who yelps when he’s drunk.” 

During the lazy hour succeeding 
lunch Dick interrupted Hank, who was 
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involved in a heavy recital of a college 
frolic by a gentle kick in the ribs. 

“Hist!” warned he warily. “We are 
on the point of receiving callers.” 

Nell and Maud, both sprawled 
gracefully, patted at their skirts and 
fingered their hair. 

“Who ?” asked Nell, briefly. “Dick, 
if it’s Bowers, you will have to coax 
him away or—kill him.” 

Dick canted his head lazily. 

“* And manslaughter was, for the 
time, averted,’”’ quoted he with feel- 
ing. “I see Bowers headed for the 
river. It’s Porky Rogers, I think, and 
Miss Shand—and that little Mrs. Ro- 
chet and her kid.” 

“Mrs. Rochet!” repeated Nell softly. 

“Don’t get up! Don’t do it, I say!” 
commanded Rogers pompously, as 
Maud boosted herself erect by bracing 
her hand against Hank’s tough stom- 
ach. Nell sat still, with her feet 
straight before her. “We've just come 
over for a ‘how-de-do,’ and a ‘how’s 
luck’ call.” 

Dick assumed a degree of prudent 
animation. 

“How many did you catch?” asked 
he, craftily, and in a moment the two 
were sparring nimbly. 

Miss Shand was a blonde of splen- 
did dimensions. Mrs. Rochet a ner- 
vous little woman of much by-gone 
prettiness. Nell greeted the former 
composedly, but reserved a warmth of 
cordiality for the nervous little woman, 
whom the others plainly treated with 
a speck of condescension. It was not 
long—the day’s sport having recom- 
menced—until the two drifted apart 
from the others. When they separated 
an hour later the rims of the little wo- 
man’s eyes were pink, and Nell was 
casting her baitless hook with unwont- 
ed vigor. 

“Trying to clear the river of snags ?” 
asked Dick, amiably, coming wp just 
in time to see her hook fetch away 
from the mud of the farther bank an 
oozy stick in its beak. 

Nell did not turn her head. 

“Dick, you’ve really caught some- 
thing,” she rejoined in a pleased tone. 
“T can tell by your arrogance.” 
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But Dick was impervious to rebuff. 

‘“ ‘Now vat do you tink fer dat?’” 
cried he triumphantly, dragging an 
eighteen inch trout from his basket. 

“Oh, Dick, forgive me. It’s a dar- 
ling,” for the atmosphere of these 
mighty meadows was in Nell’s heart, 
and it were past all reason to expect 
her to refrain from enthusing over a 
two-pound trout. 

She even listened to a detailed re- 
cital of its capture, and admired the 
draggled fly that did the mighty deed. 
Nor in the selection of the psychic mo- 
ment for voicing her own interests did 
her woman’s instinct permit her to err. 
Not until the twenty-seventh repetition 
of the “By George, but it was a lulu of 
a scrap,” did she attempt to stem the 
flowing tide. 

“Dick,” she said seriously, “I’m 
worried to death.” 

“Who is he?” and Dick sought to 
assume the air of the forgiving papa. 
“His name?” 

“Don’t be silly, please. Really it’s 
serious.” 

“Not Bowers,” and suddenly, quite 
serious, Dick’s voice keyed upward, 
narbinger of battle. 

“No, not Bowers.” Then impres- 
sively: “Have you ever heard of Hum- 
bard 

“No. Excepting a fellow they call 
Crazy Humbard at Prattville.” 

“Crazy Humbard! Well that is he.” 

“What of it? He hasn’t been ask- 
ing you for letters of introduction or 
anything ?” 

Nell lifted her fish rod impressively. 

“Over yonder, under that dark 
mountain, is a tamarack swamp.” 

“Yes.” 

“In the depths of that swamp Hum- 
bard has a hut.” : 

“According to report—yes.”’ 

“T have seen it!” 

“Vou 

“Humbard never comes to Prattville 
without calling on me.” 

“But Great Horse-pistols, Nell! I 
thought he was a runaway, a dolt—a 
sort of outlaw.” 

“So he is. Yet he considers me his 
friend.” 


“So does Indian Bob.” 

“And little Mrs. Rachet,”—Nell 
sighed—‘‘she thinks me an angel.” 

Dick’s lips moved, but, whether 
from astonishment or not, they emitted 
nothing but a dry hiss. 

“I taught her kid,” pursued Nell 
chastely. 

“Not to do as you do?” gasped Dick. 

“No. To doasIsay. Now, if you 
think you possess sufficient intelli- 
gence to apprehend, I will tell you 
more.” 

“Proceed. I am bristling with in- 
telligence.” 

Nell’s voice drooped plaintively. 
“Please don’t be foolish,” she mur- 
mured, “for I need your—I need some- 
one’s help.” 

Dick’s tongue was near to throwing 
off a racy “That’s a cinch,” but Dick 
was no slouch in recognizing the psy- 
chic moment, himself, so instead he 
said soothingly, laying a hand on 
Nell’s arm: 

“Go on, please; I’m _ interested, 
truly.” 

“What do you know of Crazy Hum- 
bard, as he is called?” 

“Why, nothing—except that he’s a 
—a Dago, or something, who hides out 
in the swamp over yonder, and shows 
himself occasionally in Prattville be- 
cause Well, I presume because 
there’s never any one in Prattville to 
care a tinker’s imprecation what any- 
one does, or how he does it.” 

“Do you know why he is hiding ?” 

“No. Has a mother-in-law at home, 
perhaps.” 

“He thinks that he killed a man in 
Marysville.” 

“Thinks he did ?” 

“Yes. But he didn’t: he tried to, and 
fled. But the man recovered.” 

“Hold on, Nell. I thought he shot 
a constable from Chico?” 

Nell sighed. “That is the worst blot 
on his career,” said she dolefully. 

“Did he kill him?” 

“No, the constable recovered. [I'll 
admit that Humbard deserves punish- 
ment for his—his indifferent marks- 
He ought to have killed 

im.” 
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“Nell!” 

“It’s true,” venomously.. “I never 
knew a man who deserved killing so 
badly twenty-four hours out of the 
day.” 

“On account of his trailing Hum- 
bard P” 

“No. On general principles.” 

“Well, about this—guy from Marys- 
ville ?” 

“He deserved killing, too, but Hum- 
bard only crippled him.” 

“Why—why don’t you step out 
‘neath the dewy sky of dawn, then, and 
—and acknowledge the corn? You’ve 
got me running zig-zag.” 

serious. She 


Nell grew more 
clutched Dick’s arm. “Can’t you see 


anything?” she cried despairingly. 
“Humbard ran away as soon as he 
burt this—this Marysville guy.” 

“A good idea.” 

“And has never got word of the 
affair since.” 

“No.” 

“He thinks he killed him.” 

“Well?” 

“But he didn’t.” 

“How do you know ?” 

“Mrs. Rochet told me so this after- 
noon. She followed me from the val- 
ley to tell me.” 

“What in the—— What does she 
know about it?” 

“Everything. She is crazy Hum- 
bard’s wife, and the attempted killing 
was on account of jealousy over her.” 

Dick laid his fish rod gently down 
upon the grass. “Talk of romance in 
real life,” said he impressively; then 
after a moment he appended gravely: 
“Wouldn’t it bump you?” 

“And it’s up to us,” pursued Nell, 
seizing Dick’s collar and dragging him 
down to her level, while she spoke in 
a tone of the utmost intensity.. “It’s 
up to us, this very night, to hunt up 
Humbard in that crazy swamp and tell 
him, because,” a sob caught at her 
throat, but she threw it vehemently 
aside, “because I promised that poor 
little thing that I would.” 

“But, Nell, you forget?” 

“Forget what?” 

“To-night. The little whizz we're in 


for down at the Bridge. Duncan, with 
his divine inspirations—and Scott, 
with his cold beer—and—Miss San- 
derson.” 

“Yes, Dick, I know of your coy, 
sweet love for Miss Sanderson, and” — 
Nell sighed sadly—“I confess that I 
crave cold beer, but——” she hesi- 
tated, then continued with no sign of 
frivolity: “If I could row the boat all 
that distance I'd go alone, and not ask 
you to sacrifice an evening’s pleasure.” 

Dick raised his eyes and met Nell’s, 
frankly troubled. For a moment these 
two foolish young people gazed upon 
each other in wordless understanding; 
then he whose purpose to serve was 
born of the strength of the other, burst 
out with boyish impulsiveness: 

“Forgive me, Nell. Of course I will 


go. 


* x * * 


It was near ten o’clock at night when 
a boat left the Prattville landing and 
slid swiftly out into the stream. The 
sky was clear. Enough light fell from 
the star-lit heavens to cast an indis- 
tinct gleam upon the water that tum- 
bled noisily from the gate in the res- 
ervoir dam, fifty feet up stream. The 
dam itself showed, a black band above 
the water. The tall trees in the corral 
by the stable, the one that stood be- 
tween the stable and the hotel, and the 
hotel itself, on the slope above the res- 
ervoir, all loomed tall and dark behind 
the gliding boat; ahead only a fringe 
of willows marked the border of the 
stream. 

Lights shone here and there in the 
scattered village, which lay between 
the water and the great, solemn forest. 
Downstream a short quarter of a mile 
a buxom log fire was illuminating a 
broad disk in the center of the camp 
grove, revealing a half-hundred camp- 
ers still collected in picturesque groups 
for their evening’s graceless amuse- 
ments. Revealing, also, a helter-skel- 
ter array of tents that stood within its 
direct influence, suggesting others far- 
ther back, and leaving those more dis- 
tant to blend with the blackness of the 
silent tamaracks. 

Subdued voices and laughter arose 
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from the dark bank well away from 
the ruddy glow, and an _ oar-lock 
creaked suggestively from out of the 
gloom ahead. 

“Be careful, Dick,” warned Nell. 
“T’m nervous already, and it would an- 
noy me unspeakably if you should up- 
set a pair of innocent lovers.” 

“Where are they?” grunted Dick, 
twisting his neck unavailingly. “Which 
way shall I head her?” 

“To the right, I think. Yes—there 
they are, over toward the tules.” 

Dick was pulling swiftly, and was 
favored by the rapid current. In a mo- 
ment the other boat came into view, 


forty feet away, and lying toward the 


north bank. When the two crafts were 
abreast of each other a cheery, though 
unnautical greeting arose from the 
boat nearest the tules. 

“Ah, there!” chirped a voice softly. 

“Don’t stay out late, children!” was 
Nell’s ready rejoinder, and in a mo- 
ment the two boats were lost to each 
other in the darkness. 

No attempt at secrecy. No cause 
for it. For this was Big Meadows— 
land of the free. 

A half mile with the strong current, 
then came the heavier work. Hence- 
forth the course lay up the stream that 
flows through the western arm of the 
Meadows. 

“Which channel shall we _ take?” 
asked Nell, as she perceived the bow 
of the boat to be pointing toward the 
fringe of willows. 

“The upper one. It’s shorter, and 
swifter only in one or two places.” 

“Those narrow places, Dick. Do 
you think we can make it? The other 
day—you remember—and it’s so aw- 
fully dark in the willows.” 

“We'll make it, all right.” Dick’s 
voice was steady. “We'll take it slow- 
ly up the tight reaches. “Don’t get— 
don’t lose—— Well, if I should foul 
the bow in the willows, just sit still and 
I'll let her drift back into open water 
again.” 

There was no farther remonstrance 
from the dark form huddled in the 
stern of the boat. Dick would have 
been astonished if there had been. 


The particular channel of the river, 
which he had elected to follow was 
possessed of many curves. Likewise 
it was narrow and bordered by willows 
that grew so rank and aggressive that 
in many places they encroached upon 
the natural breadth of the stream, re- 
ducing it by many yards. On the left 
bank this wild hedge was practically 
unbroken, but on the opposite side it 
gave way in places to the rank tules 
that bordered the open meadow. 

It was July, and the odorous scent 
of the marsh hay, as it lay mellowing 
in the shock, hung heavily in the damp 
night air. The fretful whistle of some 
night bird arose at irregular intervals, 
and the booming bellow of a bull came 
floating melodiously across the mea- 
dow. 

Sometimes the rower was enabled to 
hold to the center of the stream by 
means of the narrow belt of light 
which fell between the bordering 
heaps of foliage, but much of the time 
he had veritably to feel his way. Many 
times the bow of the boat, reaching 
some unseen bend, would go rustling 
straight into the willows, whereupon 
Dick would lie on his oars and permit 
the swift current to pull him back into 
the clear. 

Several times his heart leaped into 
his throat as the boat, caught suddenly 
full-side-on, tipped perilously, but 
never once was there a breath of alarm 
from the silent, alert passenger in the 
stern. 

By and by the stream broadened, 
the head of the neighboring channel 
having been reached. Henceforth the 
path lay mapped, a spectral streak, 
but yet was the current strong and the 
rowing heavy. 

Soon after pulling into the broader 
reach the bow of the boat suddenly 
grated against something that brought 
it slowly up. Then there was a dull 
twang, and Dick dodged beneath a 
sudden, sharp blow on the back of the 
neck. 

“What the devil’s that?” he snarled, 
but before he could fall to blows with 
the thing that had assailed him, Nell 
swiftly set him straight. Her attentive 
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eye had caught the dim outline of a 
rail fence on the right-hand bank. 

“Look out, Dick,” she spoke sharp- 
ly. “It’s old Gauche’s barb-wires.” 

Dick remembered how old Gauche 
had maliciously strung wires across 
the river, wherever he had even pre- 
tense of a fence, merely to keep hunt- 
ers and fishers off his swamps, and 
that irreclaimable young man there- 
upon said things that would not bear 
repeating here; and Nell, so far from 
reproaching him for his vehement out- 
burst, secretly rejoiced. 

Twice more were such diabolical 
entanglements encountered, but in re- 
gard to these Dick was forewarned, 
and consequently suffered no loss of 
blood—or profanity. 

At length a broad stretch, with 
weaker current and more distant wil- 
low tufts was reached. 

“It must be here,” ventured Nell, 
uneasily. “We have to cross King’s 
Pasture—and I think we must be 
there.” 

“How can we tell King’s pasture?” 

“That’s the worst of it. There’s no 
way to tell it. It’s just open meadow. 
But My goodness, Dick, if we 
can’t find his cross fence to follow out 
into the woods, I'll never be able to 
find Humbard’s in the world.” 

“Oh, I think this is the place, all 
right,” said Dick, decisively, and he 
threw the boat toward the left bank. 

“But”—apprehensively—“how can 
you tell?” 

“Why,” replied Dick with easy con- 
fidence, “this is open meadow isn’t it? 
—and yonder is a fence—or a cow, or 
something. Anyhow, it might be a 
fence.” 

That they did find a fence, and 
strangely enough the right one, was 
merely a matter of good luck, for Dick, 
when he landed, had nothing about 
him which in the remotest way resem- 
bled a notion as to where he was. How- 
ever, the fence discovered, the two fol- 
lowed it until they reached the border 
of the sombre wood. Without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation in among the dark 
trees they trod, keeping as straight a 
course as is permitted to the well-in- 
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tentioned and the innocent. 

But when once completly engulfed 
within the gloom of the tamarack 
swamp, Dick’s confidence slipped 
away. 

“My God, Nell!” said he. “This is 
like feeling for clover-seed in mud. 
Don’t you think we’d better go right 
on letting this Humbard think he’s a 
gifted murderer—while we hike back 
to Prattville ?” 

“We're alright, I’m sure,” replied 
Nell, cheerily. ‘““We can’t be more than 
a mile or two from Humbard’s cabin.” 

“A mile or two?” choked Dick. 

“Yes, and I'll talk to him. You may 
stay back, for he may shoot, you know, 
our coming on him this way in the mid- 
dle of the night.” 

Dick said no more. When the 
swamp met them, denser and more 
forbidding, he took Nell’s hand, and 
together they stumbled forward. A 
deep silence lay all about them, even 
the faint night whispers that breathed 
restlessly over the open valley being 
shut out by the curtain of black. 

At length a light flickered faintly 
before them, went out, then flickered 
again. 

“That must be the cabin,” whis- 
pered Nell, confidently. “He reads a 
great deal—and makes pictures. That 
is what keeps him awake so late.” 

Dick had no words for reply. Still 
clutching Nell by the hand, he ap 
proached the speck of light which 
grew and subtly assumed the shape of 
a square window. Straining his eyes, 
he at length made out the dark outline 
of a cabin, a few yards ahead. 

“The door is on this end,” whispered 
Nell, patting his hand in a motherly 
way. “You sit down here and wait 
till I call you. If he should see a 
stranger he would certainly become 
excited and do something foolish.” 

Dick began to swell. 

“Do you expect me to sit on my 
haunches out here while you go in and 
stir up this bug-house party?” choked 
he between a sizzle and a snort. “You 
must think I’m a clam.” But Nell 
pulled him back to sanity. 

“If there were really danger,” she 
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said in cheerful falsehood, “I should 
let you go. But it would be like put- 
ting coals to powder for you to show 
yourself now, and you know it.” 

When, a moment later, she tapped 
upon the door of this remote dwelling 
it was with a stroke neither timid nor 
abrupt—just such a knock as you 
would give upon calling at the house 
of your best friend. And yet for a 
moment there was no response. For 
a space of time long enough for a near- 
by toad to grate his boding cry twice 
and thrice there was no reply. Then 
Neil knocked again. Immediately 
there was a tense, false-pitched cry 
from within: “Come!” 

Nell fumbled for the latch, found it, 
swung the door open and entered. The 
reception she met with, to say the 
least, was quite unconventional. In 
the center of the room crouched a wild- 
eyed man. His knees and left hand 
touched the floor—the attitude of a 
bayed beast, bent to spring. His right 
hand was elevated, and in it he 
clutched a revolver, cocked and point- 
ed straight at the girl’s breast. 

For a long, dizzy second Nell’s life 
was in horrible peril. For any num- 
ber of seconds had she shrunk or cow- 
ered before the murderous. wretch, 
tragic death would have been her por- 
tion. But she did not cower or shrink; 
instead she put out a calm hand to- 


ward that deadly revolver, and 
frowned. 

“Put down your gun, Humbard,” 
she said, steadily. “This light almost 
blinds one. I have come as_ your 
friend.”’ 


“Nell!” shrieked the haunted man, 
chokingly. “Nell!—My God, how 
near I was to taking your life!” 

“Never mind!” rejoined Nell, sooth- 
ingly. Then she laughed in slight em- 
barrassment. “‘We are all apt to act 
a little excited when surprised. And 
I knew you would be surprised to see 
me to-night.” 

“Surprised,” gurgled Humbard, and 
he laid his revolver carefully down up- 
on the floor. 

Ten minutes later Nell raised her 
voice and called: 


“Come in, Dick; it’s all right.” 

Dick stealthily lowered his revolver 
and stepped to the open door, blinking 
innocently. 

“Good evening, Mr. Humbard,” said 
he idiotically. ‘‘We—we just thought 
we would call in on a little matter 
which we—er—which Miss Nelly has 
doubtless explained.” 

* 

It was three o’clock in the morning 
when the boat approached once more, 
in its slow progress, the landing at 
Prattville. A dull gray band was be- 
ginning to show itself above the black 
forest to the east, and the gloomy chill 
of early morning crept into the bones. 
Over the meadow hovered the melan- 
choly mist of the new day, and a 
deathly silence reigned supreme over 
marsh and wood. The cry of the night 
bird no longer was heard, and the 
deep-voiced passion call of the bull 
was stilled. 

Nell crouched in the stern of the 
boat, shrinking and chilled, even under 
the protecting warmth of Dick’s coat. 
Dick tugged at the oars, tired to the 
bone. 

“Watch for the landing,” grumbled 
he, wearily. “We must be nearly 
there.” 

A plaintive voice arose from _ the 
folds of the wrinkled coat. 

“We mustn’t let them know where 
we've been,” pleaded Nell. “Or why 
we’ve been there.” 

Dick made a last final effort at ani- 
mation. 

“That’s what I should like to know 
myself,” said he savagely. “Why 
we've been there.” 

“Why, you know,” said Nell, halt- 
ingly. “To carry a message to Hum—” 

Dick lost all track of his oar-stroke. 

“And I’m ready to understand, 
then,” whistled he, sarcastically, “that 
you and I have been two such dah- 
dim—” 

“Say it, Dick,” whispered Nell, 
feebly. “I do so hate to hear a man 
mangle his profanity.” 

And as she spoke, the boat bumped 
softly against the sunken logs of the ° 
landing. 
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WILL OLD STAGE IDEALS BE 
PERPETUATED? 


BY ROBERT GRAU 


one may arrive at by retrospec- 

tion, and it is almost inconceiv- 

able that a conclusion should be 
reached after putting one’s memory to 
test which places practically all of the 
great and stellar artistic careers that 
endure in the field of the theatre upon 
a quarter of a century basis. To be 
more concise, an effort to search for 
modern achievement disclosed the fact 
that more than ninety per cent of the 
great names, or rather celebrities, 
whose fame enables a manager to at- 
tract his public, were in evidence 
twenty-five years ago, and had then, 
too, begun their stellar careers. The 
few who have arrived at stellar heights 
in the last two decades have, as a rule, 
done so in the musical comedy field, 
or in the very lightest forms of drama. 
The day has passed when one can ask 
for a successor.to Booth, Forest, Bar- 
rett or even McCullough. It is enough 
to ask if another Mansfield is in sight. 
In all the English-speaking world to- 
day there is not one woman on the 
stage who is even indicating an aspi- 
ration to the tragic goal attained by 
Rachel, Bernhardt or Duse. Here we 
point to a half century of stellar ac- 
complishment, and the light is pro- 
vided solely by what remains of the 
careers of foreign celebrities who have 
endured more than three decades. 
Modernism has either obliterated the 
ambitions for classical achievement, 
or its few possible exponents have suc- 
cumbed to it. 

Ellen Terry, Julia Marlowe and a 
few others calculated to preserve the 
best traditions of the stage, but who 
are to-day no longer presented in the 
classics which gave them fame, have 
been before the public as stars for 
more than twenty-five years, and yet 


I IS REMARKABLE what results 


there has been no succession to their 
artistry. Mrs. Fiske, than whom there 
is no more perfect illustrative exam- 
ple, holds sway as of yore, but look 
where we will, there is not the slight- 
est sign that her successor will be 
found when she elects to bring her 
long and unexampled artistic career to 
a close. 

Richard Mansfield left no heir to 
his mantle, and the superb repertoire 
with which he was wont to enthrall has 
been obliterated from stage use, be- 
cause of an utter inability to find in 
all the world a player who could pre- 
serve the qualities with which he in- 
vested the roles that gave him fame. 

Charles Frohman, always alert to 
provide new stellar material, one who 
furnishes the best incentive for artis- 
tic endeavor, has been able to reveal 
but one addition to stellardom in Ethel 
Barrymore, and she is truly an inheri- 
tance, a genuine successor to her il- 
lustrious parents, Maurice and Georgia 
Drew Barrymore. All of Frohman’s 
stars have been before the public 
innger than is necessary to record, and 
if one will but make an observation of 
the class of play or spectacle, which in 
this era is able to attract, no other con- 
clusion can be arrived at than that the 
tendency is for the lighter form of 
amusement. We have yet our Belas- 
cos, and from the playwright’s stand- 
point, never before was the American 
author so prolific or so potent, but 
great individual players, the kind that 
a public was wont to rave over, where 
shall we look for them? Who will 
provide the successors of our present 
reigning stars, who even though they 
are not seen to-day in the more classi- 
cal of their achievements, at least their 
old-time personalities are still with us, 
and there is no need to deny it, they 
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are without competition from the ris- 
ing generation of stage workers. 

The New Theatre presents to the 
naked eye no indication that from its 
ennobling enterprise will emanate the 
stage monarchs of another generation. 
The most that can be hoped for is the 
preservation in an indeterminate form 
of the last resort to prevent the utter 
extinction of the one and only incen- 
tive for true and artistic endeavor, the 
stock company, which in New York 
alone, in a metropolis containing more 
than fifty playhouses, finds even par- 
tial exploitation. 

Willi the survival of the crop of mod- 
ern playwrights compensate for ob- 
soletion of what for centuries has been 
the vital force of the stager Will the 
oblivion to which has been cast all 
but the memories of great individual 
figures reveal instead a perfect ensem- 
ble presentation? There can be no 
question as to the changes which an- 
other generation will be called upon 
to record, but one cannot prophesy at 


this time what is to become of the im- 
mortal works of the greatest writers of 
all time, if there be no interpreters of 
the tremendous chief roles which all 
of their masterpieces contain. About 
the only striking possibility of the rev- 
elation of a great tragic actress in the 
future is suggested in the hope that 
David Belasco will bring forward a 
greater Nance O’Neill. Serious think- 
ers in the field of the theatre have long 
known that this tall, awkward girl 
combined the superlative qualities of 
Mary Anderson and Clara Morris, and 
the announcement that David Belasco, 
who kindled the divine spark in Mrs. 
Leslie Carter, was to be responsible 
for her future career, has caused the 
one ray of hope that through the com- 
ing into her own of Nance O’Neill 
there may be a revival of some of the 
works for which she is by nature so 
peculiarly fitted, and with their pro- 
duction provide at least a perpetuation 
of their grandeur instead of utter ob- 
solescence. 7 


THE KING’S HIGHWAY 


El Camino Real; 


The Road That Connected the Old California Missious 


BY EDWIN L. SABIN 


How it beckons, rising, sinking, 
"Midst the sumach and the sage; 
Thought of brisk To-day close linking 
With some long-past pilgrimage. 
Royal in its blue o’erbending, 
Royal in its sunshine free, 
Kingly was that course extending 
Through the hill-slopes by the sea. 
Rode it many a caballero, 
Pricking o’er the miles thereof; 
Senor dark and lithe vaquero, 
Champions to the court of Love. 
Rode by pillion and carreta, 
Donna, senorita fair; 
Calling forth the heart’s oblata 
To dark eyes and raven hair. 


Rode it many a swart soldado, 
Listed in the ranks of gain; 
With moustachios and bravado, 

Captain for the flag of Spain. 


Ambled gently many a padre, 
Cross and soul his orly thrall; 

Face, like yon Sierra Madre, 
Lifted to the King of all. ~ 


Don and damsel and Franciscan, 
Seeker high and seeker low, 

There is summons none, I wis, can 
Set them journeying to and fro; 

As in days of sweet tradition, 
As in days of holy flame, (sion, 

When there flourished flock and mis- 
Ere the bustling gringo came. 


When this road lay regal under 
Caroled dawn and fragrant gloom; 

Ere the foot of lust and plunder 
Crushed the manzanita bloom. 
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THE PENALTY AGAIN 


BY HAROLD DE POLO 


WAS IN THE EL ORO Club 

one evening, chatting with Sev- 

ern—stout, complacent,  well- 

groomed Severn. He was very 
silent, for him, and spent much time 
toying with his glass, always sneering 
in that politely offensive way of his; 
when he acts so, I know that he is 
thinking of something unpleasant. My 
connection with him is rather odd; we 
treat each other decently, but always 
in a sort of hypocritically friendly 
manner, for at heart we hate each 
other intensely. But for some un- 
known reason we both prefer seeming- 
ly to appear on good terms. 

“Severn,” I inquired, with that 
frankness that I sometimes use with 
him, “what kind of a devilish scheme 
are you concocting now?” 

He traced a pattern with the moist 
bottom of his glass on the highly pol- 
ished table, and raised his blonde, 
arched eyebrows with maddening su- 
periority. He said nothing. 

I knew he did this to goad me on, 
and, foolishly, I bit like a youngster of 
twenty—for something had gone 
wrong at the assay office that day, and 
I wanted to curse somebody; for I was 
sure that Severn had something to 
communicate that would make me do 
so: “Well, what is your scheme ?” 

“Scheme ?” said Severn. “Scheme? 
Oh, nothing.” 

Why I was so idotic as to bite the 
second time, I know not. “Yes,” I 
mimicked, “Scheme! Scheme!” 

“Why,” he answered, with his elab- 
orate indifference, “I was just think- 
ing of a rather amusing little incident 
that came to my notice this afternoon.” 

This time I would not speak. 

He lifted his glass with thumb and 
index finger, and swashed his drink 


down smoothly. It is another of his 
traits that I abhor, for it always re- 
a me of a fish—an—an obnoxious 

h. 

“Yes,” he continued, as if speaking 
to himself, “yes, beastly shame the 
way some of these young cubs go to 
the devil;” he set down his glass and 
flicked it along the table—and 
sneered. 

Then I threw caution to the winds 
—as I said before, the day had gone 
wrong, and I was quite used up. 

“Oh, what in the deuce is the 
game ?” 

Severn was vastly pleased; a smile 
of horrible satisfaction played over 
his lips. I believe his one object ia 
life is to annoy people. 

“Oh, quite a common episode,” he 
commented, “Another youngster go- 
ing to make an ass of himself. In- 
tends marrying a peon’s daughter. 
Stevens—you know; not a bad boy— 
quite sad.” His eyes gleamed like a 
poisonous reptile’s, for he knew that 
I liked Stevens—liked him exceed- 
ingly—and that I had been to Mexico 
City for a few weeks, and had just 
got back, and would know nothing 
about it. 

“Stevens!” I gasped. 
And you—you-——” 

“Exactly, my friend,” he drawled, 
“quite correct. I was just thinking in 
what terms I would couch my motion 
for having him expelled from the club. 
One can’t have a man that’s married 
to a girl who’s father sells rope at the 
plaza—leastways, not while I’m a 
director in the club. The board meets 
Saturday. He commits his little in- 
discretion on Friday.” 

My nerves went to smash. I was 
like a bull that has powder-loaded 
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banderillos sticking into him. “Sev- 
ern!” I exploded. “You—you brute— 
you hound—you 

The hypocrite never takes offense. 
“Easy,” he smiled, as cool and clear as 
an icy spring. “Easy; you will at- 
tract attention.” 

I lowered my voice somewhat. “I 
don’t care what I do. I'd like to stran- 
gle you and your pack of directors. 
You’re the worst class we have here. 
You kill more men than explosions, 
cave-ins, and all the catastrophes of 
the mines do, by far. And still—still, 
you people have the power to break a 
decent man.”’ 

“Ah!” he sighed. “Hopeless—quite 
hopeless.” 

“Hopeless! Hopeless! What you 
call hopeless is a feeling that any gen- 
tleman has—yes—even a peon himself 
has better feelings. But you—you— 
men like you come here and set them- 
selves up as gods ; they pay strict at- 
tention to conventionality, but sin as 
much as they will under the guise of it 
—you break an honest man.” 

“Hopeless!” the hound said again, 
stroking his smooth, shaven jaw. 

“Yes, hopeless!” I fairly yelled. 
“Because a man marries beneath him 
—does the decent thing—you cut him 
from his club; your wives and daugh- 
ters ignore him; you treat him coldly 
when you meet him, but politely, 
though, for you can’t even do your 
dirty work frankly—God! and you’re 
called gentlemen!” 

I already said the fiend couldn’t be 
insulted: now he only sneered some 
more. 


“Why,” I continued angrily, “you 
and your pack would rather have a 
man do the cad trick of not marrying 
the woman—and throw her over in a 
few months—they’re many of you do- 
ing it now, you know it. And then— 
when a youngster with an_ unsoiled 
heart acts like a man—he—gad—you 
fiends send him to hell.” 

“How naive!” he commented 
quietly. “How amusing!” 

“You fiend!’ I threw at him, almost 
crazed at his baseness. “You know 
what happens then—you know it well. 
The one club in town is closed to him; 
he can’t mingle with his own kind; his 
brain goes bad, and after a couple of 
years of boycotting, he either drinks 
himself to death or blows his head off 
—and all from one dirty little trick— 
killed by men like——” I broke off, 
exhausted; I could say no more. I 
knew it would do no good. Stevens 
was doomed. God! Killed for being 
a man. 

“Are you finished?” asked Severn, 
blandly. 

I glared at him, silent—my heart too 
full, my brain too numbed. 

“Yes, my friend,” he shrugged. “You 
know the penalty. Stevens goes.” 

My heart rose to my throat; an icy 
shiver went through my body; I 
gulped_ convulsively. ‘“Stevens!!” I 
emitted, chokingly. “Stevens! Killed 
by a hound like you! God!” 

Severn rose, diabolical satisfaction 
portrayed in his every feature. 

“My dear boy,” he said, and his 
voice cut like a razor, “it is only the 
penalty. The penalty again.” 
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A JOURNALISTIC CORRESPONDENCE : 
WITH INTERLUDES 


BY KATHARINE LYNCH 


R. EDWARD _ Townsend, 
Editor, to Miss Marion 
Wescott, Journalist. 


Miss Marion Wescott— 

Dear Madam: Your Southern Cali- 
fornia letter will appear in the next is- 
sue of the Argus. 

We have just received notice from 
our special correspondent that she is 
giving up journalism for the present. 

We offer you the place conditionally 
for three months. If your work con- 
tinues to be satisfactory, we will make 
the position permanent. Our terms 
are twenty-five dollars for single ar- 
ticles, or twenty dollars a week and 
expenses on a regular appointment. 

Please answer at once. 

Very truly, 
EpWARD TOWNSEND (Editor.) 


Miss Marion Wescott, Journalist, to 
Mr. Edward Townsend, Editor. 
Mr. Edward Townsend. 

Dear Sir—I accept your offer under 
the conditions stated. Please send 
directions. 

Very truly, 
MARION WESCOTT. 


Mr. Edward Townsend to Mr. Fred- 
erick Willard. 

Dear Fred—Town is beastly dull. 
Every one away for a summer outing, 
barring us slaves of the pen, who must 
sweat and simmer and evolve brilliant 
ideas for the delectation of our patrons 
who are killing time at the seashore 
or in the mountains. 

Thank Heaven, I don’t have to dig 
up news, as the poor devils on the 
dailies do. It’s bad enough when your 
base of supply is an enfeebled brain 
and a pair of clipping shears. 

I’ve found something rather good 


SMITH 


in the way of a special correspondent 
to take Miss Brayton’s place. She’s 
doing Southern California letters for 
us at present. There is something 
quite fresh and spicy about her work, 
She handles her material like a man, 
but there’s an undercurrent through it 
all that’s distinctly feminine; some- 
thing piquant and elusive. Suggests 
an attractive personality, but she’s 
probably hatchet-faced and forty, off 
the paper. Brilliant women always 
are. Fortunate for the profession, 
perhaps; but for every-day life give 
me the sweet, womanly sort, with not 
too much intellect, and a pretty face 
not marred by over-education—bless 
them! 

You can judge the emptiness of my 
brain that I’m led to a dissertation on 
female correspondents. 

Glad you’re having such a good time 
in the mountains. Remember me to 
your wife and the babies. 


Yours, 
NED. 


Mr. Edward Townsend to Miss Marion 
Wescott. 


My dear Miss Wescott—I have no 
further suggestions to make, unless 
perhaps that you continue to empha- 
size the personal element. That takes 
with the public. 

It may be a good plan to give up 
Southern California for a time. Del 
Monte, next month, will call for a good 
write-up, and I should like to have 
you take the detail. 

Call at the office when you are on 
your way. I wish to see you person- 
ally to give you some points on the 
situation there. 

Very truly, 
EDWARD TOWNSEND. 
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Mr. Edward Townsend to Mr. Fred- 
erick Willard. 

Congratulations, old fellow! That 
bear hunt is the talk of the town. You 
were mighty lucky, I can tell you, to 
come out of it whole. As it is, you'll 
be the hero of the season, and you’ve 
given us poor drudges something to 
talk of for a fortnight at least. 

No! Town is as dead as ever. Ab- 
solutely nothing doing; not enough to 
keep a fellow from going to the devil 
—if it weren’t so hot that even the 
thought of his Satanic Majesty is in- 
supportable. 

You ask how Miss Wescott is com- 
ing on. Queer you remembered. I 
believe I did write a lot of stuff about 
her once to fill space. She’ll do, I think. 
I suppose you haven’t had time to 
read the Argus since you’ve set out to 
emulate Nimrod; she’s appearing reg- 
ularly. Probably I'll see her next week, 
by the way, more’s the pity! One 
should know that sort of woman at 
long range only. 

Yours, 
NED. 


Miss Marion Wescott to Mr. Edward 
Townsend. 


My dear Mr. Townsend—I was de- 
tained in Los Angeles and had to come 
straight through to get here for the 
polo match. Sorry I could not get your 
instructions in person. Will you write 
any directions you think necessary? 

I felt the South was getting worked 
out, so am glad for the new detail. 

Very truly, 
MarRION WESCOTT. 


Miss Marion Wescott, Del Monte, 
California, to Mrs. Robert Fair- 
banks, Paris, France. 


Ethel, dearest, picture me, if you 


ean, living at Del Monte in the lap of 


luxury, consorting with the sacred in- 
ner circles of the “two hundred and 
fifty,” and carrying it off as if to the 
manner born! 

Can you believe it ?—remembering 
how you left me six months ago, eat- 
ing my heart out in that stupid little 
town, planning a spring outfit on noth- 


ing a month, and cutting my new sum- 
mer shirt-waists out of last summer’s 
skirts. 

But I'll not keep you in suspense, 
for I know your excitable nature, and 
blue blood, even at twenty-five, is not 
free from apoplectic tendencies, I 
hear. 

Behold in me, Marion Wescott, the 
Special Correspondent to the Weekly 
Argus, arbiter of the social destinies 
of the two hundred and fifty as re- 
corded therein; and therefore a per- 
son to be treated with respect and 
circumspection! 

How did I do it? Why, by sheer, 
unmitigated audacity; nothing less. 
You know the desperate mood I was 
in. Well, something had to come of 
it. Suicide seemed preferable to the 
matrimonial outlook, as embodied in 
the available suitors; but suicide in 
any form is more or less distasteful 
and unbecoming, and I didn’t feel 
quite up to it. So, in utter despera- 
tion I sent a correspondent’s letter to 
the Weekly Argus. The gods were 
propitious. The special correspond- 
ent had just resigned; the editor was 
probably suffering from softening of 
the brain; at all events, he accepted 
my article, called for more, and offered 
me the proud position which I at pres- 
ent occupy, with expenses paid and 
twenty dollars a week beside. 

Think of it, my dear! Twenty a 
week and expenses, as opposed to my 
buried past. And all owing to my 
own genius? No, not genius; mag- 
nificent audacity—that’s the fun of it. 
I tell you, Ethel, it’s only when you 
get desperate, utterly desperate, that 
Fate ranges herself on your side. 
When you’re so reckless that you don’t 
care what comes, something wakes in 
you that makes for success. I’ve al- 
ways thought so, but never dared to 
live up to my convictions before. But 
for the future—me voila!—I’m a Sol- 
dier of Fortune—I throw down the 
gauntlet to Fate. And when Luck 
fails me, why, there are always the 
Suitors—or Suicide, if I can reconcile 
myself to it’s being so unbecoming. 

But enough of myself. I’m longing 
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to hear from you. How does Paris 
suit you? And is Robert still the most 
adorable husband on earth? Ah, 
lucky Ethel! If only the Suitors were 
like Robert! or even one of them, for 
if all three were so near perfection, I 
could never decide among them. I'd 
have to transplant them to one of 
those fabulous places in the South 
Seas where the world is made for the 
women, and success is measured by 
the number of husbands you have. For 
by natural consequence, one being 
good, a multiplication of the kind 
should increase the blessing. N’est- 
ce pas? 

By the way, my chief, Mr. Edward 
Townsend, editor of the Weekly Ar- 
gus, must be a peculiar example of 
his species; unless, indeed, all edi- 
tors are queer. At least he has evi- 
dently a lot of spare time on his hands 
which he employs in writing me the 
most unnecessary letters. Business, 
of course, with a lot of questions and 
directions that strike me as highly 
superfluous. 

Naturally, I have to be diplomatic 
and answer them with deep serious- 
ness, but it’s an awful grind. I fancy 
he’s one of those fussy old duffers 
who think the success of every part of 
the paper depends on their personal 
supervision. 

I’ve not seen him as yet, and I’m 
not over-anxious for a personal en- 
counter. I’ve been very business-like 
and exact in all my correspondence, 
and I’m afraid if he should see what 
a frivolous, inconsequential young wo- 
man I am in the flesh, the scales would 
be lifted from his eyes, and then my 
brilliant effusions might cease to 
charm. If so, good-bye Del Monte 
and its attendant joys, and back to 
Suicide and the Suitors. But the 
thought is too horrible to contemplate. 

Adio, dearest. Write soon. 

MARION. 
Miss Marion Wescott to Mr. Edward 
Townsend. 

Things are closing up here. What 
do you want next? 

Very truly, 
MARION WESCOTT. 


Mr. Edward Townsend to Miss Marion 
Wescott. 

My dear Miss Wescott—Please re- 
port in San Francisco. Will give in- 
structions in person. 

Very truly, 
EDWARD TOWNSEND. 


Miss Marion Wescott to Mr. Edward 
Townsend (by special messer- 
ger.) 

My dear Mr. Townsend—Am at the 
Palace. Sorry I did not find you this 
morning. Have just received an in 
vitation to join Mrs. Mountjoy’s 
yachting party to Sitka, Alaska, with ~ 
privilege to write it up exclusively for 
the Argus. What do you advise? 

Hastily, 
MARION WESCOTT. 


Mr. Edward Townsend to Miss Marion 
Wescott (by return messenger.) 


Accept by all means. Will call with 
instructions eight-thirty this evening. 
E. TowNsEND. 


Miss Marion Wescott to Mr. Edward 
Townsend (wire.) 


Left with party for North,  six- 
thirty train. Wire instructions Rainier 
Grand, Seattle. 

M. WEscorTrT. 


Mr. Edward Townsend, Editor, to a 
slip of yellow paper, messenger 
boy in retreat. 

“Damn!” 


Mr. Edward Townsend to Mr. Freder- 
ick Willard. 


For God’s sake, Fred, give up shoot- 
ing bears and come back to this for- 
saken hole if you want to save my rea- 
son. It’s been the dullest, hottest, 
most damnable season on record, and 
the bottom’s dropped clean out of 
everything. 

Thanks for the invitation to join 
you at Shasta, old chap, but I can’t 
possibly accept. I’m chained to the 
mill and have to keep stepping. 

My thanks and best regards to your 
wife. 

Yours, 
Neb. 


P. S.—No, I haven’t seen Miss Wes- 
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cott, and I hope I never have to. Asa 
correspondent she’s invaluable; but 
preserve me from that type of woman 
at short range. It’s too disillusioning. 


Miss Marion Wescott to Mr. Edward 
Townsend. (Six weeks later.) 


My dear Mr. Townsend—Returned 
last night. Will call at the office, four- 
thirty, as requested. 

Very truly, 
Marion WESCOTT. 


In the official sanctum of the Argus; 
time, four-thirty p.m. Miss Wes- 
cott to Mr. Townsend (blandly): 


Mr. Townsend, I presume. I am 
Miss Wescott. (To herself, with de- 
mure rejoicing): He’s not old—and 
he isn’t a duffer; and he has the most 
adorable eyes. 


Mr. Townsend to Miss Wescott (in his 
official manner) : | 

Ah, Miss Wescott, I am glad to 
meet you. Be seated, please. (To his 
heart, which is thumping madly under 
his left waistcoat pocket): I knew it, 
I knew it! But you double-dyed idiot, 
don’t show your hand at sight; she'll 
think she is in the presence of a rav- 
ing lunatic—and she is. 


Mr. Edward Townsend to Mr. Freder- 
ick Willard. 


Fred, it’s all up with me. I’ve met 
her, and she bowled me over at sight. 
Net that I wasn’t about bowled over 
before, for it isn’t only her beauty and 
her snap and her style. Hang it all, 
old fellow, there’s got to be more to a 
woman than that. Beauty and grace 
are all well, too; but the woman to 
tie to for life must have heart and soul 
as well—and mind—mind first of all. 


_It was that attracted me to her first. 


And I thank God I fell in love with 


her mind, Fred, before my senses were 
caught by the spell of her personal 
presence. How many poor fools think 
that’s all there is, and find their awak- 
ening only when they are shackled for 
life! That’s bondage; Fred, chained 
to a pretty face and an empty head; 
and what a lot of poor devils are gall- 
ing under the fetters to-day! 

But this hasn’t anything to do with 
my Love, bless her! Not that I’ve any 
right yet to call her so, or to think of 
her so, even. She’s most elusive and 
difficult when you try to approach her 
on a personal footing. But when a 
man loves a woman as I love her— 
when two people are so utterly in sym- 
pathy in all their tastes as we are, she 
must respond in time. And I'll win 
her, if trying can do it. 

Not that I’m good enough for her— 
God knows I’m not—but just because 
she’s so fine herself. That sort of a 
woman always finds her happiness in 
making some unworthy sort of a devil 
happy. And if she’ll have me, Fred, 
I believe I'll be man enough to make 
something of myself for her sake. 

Forgive this letter, all about my 
own affairs; but if you knew her you’d 
understand. 

NED. 


Mr. Edward Townsend to Mr. Freder- 
ick Willard. 


Who the devil am I raving about, 
did you say, Fred? Why, Marion, of 
course—Marion Wescott. Who else 
could it be? 

Hastily, 
Neb. 


Three weeks later. Miss Marion Wes- 
cott, Journalist, seemingly to the 
buttonhole in the left-hand lapel 
of a coat which is manifestly the 
property of Mr. Edward Town- 
send, Editor. 


“Yes, Ned!” 
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AN ECONOMIC QUESTION: FAIR TRADE 
VERSUS FREE TRADE 


BY THOMAS B. 


HE SIXTY-SECOND Con- 
gress of the United States is 
now in extraordinary session, 
and as was to have been ex- 

pected, tariff revision is deemed by 
the majority to be the paramount duty 
of the Congress. But tariff revision 
has been a popular theme of discus- 
sion in all sections of the country ever 
since the Payne-Aldrich enactment be- 
came operative, and distinctly so since 
its enforcement demonstrated the un- 
wisdom of its schedules, especially in 
that they caused a_ substantial in- 
crease in the cost of living. They were 
not long in making their requirements 
telt by adding new and heavy burdens 
to the already overburdened public. 
The present Congress, being Demo- 
cratic, is in honor bound by pledges to 
relieve the public of what President 
Taft himself considers an injustice. 
In approaching the issue, it is com- 
forting and encouraging to see that 
Congress is giving little if any thought 
to the doctrine of free trade, and that 
the doctrine of fair trade has warm 
triends and advocates. There is a dis- 
tinction and a difference between the 
two propositions. Free trade is not 
necessarily fair trade. The one con- 
templates wide open and unguarded 
Coors to commercial interchange of 
commodities, with the nations of the 
world. They both contemplate cus- 
toms duties on imports, but at the 
minimum of customs exactions. Free 
trade stands for a national economic 
policy, while fair trade beiongs in the 
realm of international comity, and for 
the betterment of the conditions of ex- 
istence of the peoples of the nations 
bound by ties of mutual helpfulness. 


WILSON, LL. D. 


Therefore, the spirit and intent of fair 
trade finds no solid basis for interna- 
tional trade interchange other than 
through and by reciprocal agreements 
which provide for trade doors that are 
upon hinges; doors that swing inward 
and outward at the command of com- 
merce, but whose sentinels or door- 
keepers are ever on the alert to see 
that fair trade includes fair play. If 
the Sixty-second Congress shall ac- 
complish such a revision of the ex- 
isting customs duties, it need have no 
fear of a subsequent Congress undoing 
its work. With the exception of a few 
ultra high protectionists, the senti- 
ment of the country is as firm as the 
everlasting hills in its demand for fair 
trade and fair play with the commer- 
cial nations of the world; for a live and 
let live policy, and for consumption 
commodities that shall represent value 
received and not merciless extortion. 

It is amazing that the credulity of 
the mechanical and labor world of the 
United States is accepting the absurd 
and fallacious argument of high pro- 
tectionists that the foreigner or im- 
porter pays the tariff tax. However, 
a good many eyes have been opened 
to see, under the glaring light of the 
customs duties exacted by the Payne- 
Aldrich high protection schedules, that 
high protection inevitably advances 
the cost of consumption commodities. 
That is to say, high protection in- 
creases the cost of living. Moreover, 
the American workingman is beginning 
to understand that he has to pay the 
cost, with added profits, of converting 
raw materials into food products and 
wearing apparel—and that the cost to 
him of home produced commodities is 
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based upon the cost of foreign pro- 
duced goods and wares and food with 
the customs duties added. It is true 
that in a sense the foreign manufac- 
turer or producer does pay the tariff 
duties, or rather he advances them to 
the United States Treasury, but in the 
distribution of the imports through 
our channels of consumption, consum- 
ers return the customs tax to him in 
the form of exactly that much higher 
cost of living. 

To demonstrate this fact, one has 
but to refer to any Liverpool prices 
current, in which he will find the quo- 
tations for American meats, American 
flour and American merchandise gen- 
erally lower than the prices quoted to 
our own home consumers at our meat 
packing houses, our flouring mills and 
our factories. In other words, the 
Payne-Aldrich schedule of import 
duties permits the American producer 
of commodities to add the sum of such 


duties to the prices quoted to our own 


people which averages about 52 per 
cent more than what the goods could 
be sold for after adding a reasonable 
profit for converting the raw material 
into the finished product. But enor- 
mous as is the percentage of increase 
of the cost to the consumer which the 
existing tariff duties permit, it is not 
confined to meats, flour and the other 
staples. The same unfair preference 
is guaranteed to the buyer of Ameri- 
can-made boots and shoes, hats and 
caps, farm machinery, sewing 
machines, and about every other pro- 
duct of the American mill and factory 
in the markets of Europe. It is easy 
enough to see how an American manu- 
facturer can undersell foreign compe- 
tition in their own markets. It is be- 
cause he is permitted by high protec- 
tion to exact from the consumers in 
his own country the sum of the cus- 
toms tax above his prices in foreign 
markets. It is an idiotic fallacy that 
the “foreigner pays our customs 
duties.” As a matter of fact, the Amer- 
ican producer, by adding the sum of 
the duties to the cost and reasonable 
profits for production, enables the 
same producer to market his products 


in foreign lands. The actual working 
of high protection in this country re- 
sults in taxing American consumers 
for the exclusive benefit of the con 
sumers of Europe by giving them our 
make of goods and wares cheaper thar 
we can buy them in our own markets 
for our own use and comfort. 
Another economic fallacy and gross 
misrepresentation is that high tariff 
and high wages are synonymous. The 
so-called “iron law of wages” is an 
economic deception. There is no such 
law, unless it be the iron law of the 
“wages of sin.” Wages must be 
measured by their purchase power, 
and wages are high only when the in- 
come is sufficient to leave a margin be- 
tween income and the cost of frugal 
maintenance for the savings bank. In 
this connection it might be suggested 
that labor is never protected by legis- 
lative enactment. Labor’s employer 
is protected against foreign competi- 
tion, and the only protection labor can 
ever hope to have is protection against 
the greed, avarice and beast-like sel- 
fishness of his employer, who would 
rather lower than raise wages, and 
labor has long since demonstrated to 
its entire satisfaction that the only way 
to secure and hold “fair trade’’—pro- 
tection against a soulless and grasping 
employer—is in organization for of- 
fensive and defensive warfare. Labor 
organizations necessarily stand for 
fair trade, but never for free trade, in 
labor. The high cost of living that has 
prevailed in this country during the 
last few years, or more, has taught 
labor two very important lessons: that 
high protection is the mother and 
father of the food combines, and the 
direct cause of the high cost of living; 
also that wages is one thing and what 
wages can buy under high protection, 
and consequently under the grasping 


‘ favoritism created by class legislation, 


is quite another thing. 

Under the beneficent power and in- 
fluence of steam and electricity, the 
nations of the earth are not only near 
neighbors, but are all members of one 
family. Whatever is good for one, 


commercially speaking, is necessarily 
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good for the others, and nothing is so 
well calculated to divide the house of 
nations against itself and engender 
hatred, conspiracies and war, as antag- 
onistic and unfair methods in conduct- 
ing international commercial inter- 
course. The spirit of retaliation is at 
once aroused; which in turn adds fuel 
to the fires of anger which culminates 
in the horrors of armed conflict. Free 
trade is as inhospitable as protection. 
The aim of the one is to give the 
nation greater prosperity, as is also the 
aim of the other. And yet under free 
trade the nation suffered great adver- 
sity but no greater than under high 
protection. Neither is a sound or safe 
economic principle of Government, as 
each has fully demonstrated in turn. 
Both failed to accomplish the purpose 
desired. Nor can it be said in truth 
that the country suffered worst from 
financial panics under free trade than 
it has during the last half century un- 
der protection; besides, the largest per- 
centage of increase in national wealth 
in the history of the country was dur- 
ing the decade from 1850 to 1860, 
when high protection had no advocates 
outside of the old Whig party, and, 
moreover, there were no more nor no 
less disastrous panics during the years 
that free trade prevailed than there 
has been since high protection became 
the policy of the Government. Nor 
was speculation more rampant under 
free trade than under protection. It 


cannot be said, therefore, that either 


free trade or high protection has been 
a stable benefit to the nation. This, 
however, is true: the more arbitrary 
the customs duties, and the longer they 
prevail, the more uneven becomes the 
distribution of the nations’ gains in 
wealth, some getting a large share, and 
many getting little or nothing. The 
industries of the nation that grew great 
and powerful under the encouraging 
influence of high protection, and sub- 
sequently became combines and trusts, 
are now capitalized at over ten billion 
dollars, and it is estimated that fully 
one-third of that sum represents im- 
aginary value, which is but another 
way of saying that fully one-third of 


the stock issues of the nation’s indus- 
trial combines is clear water, but upon 
which the combines exact dividends 
from the consumers of their products, 
and although they are amply protected 
against foreign competition by the 
Government under the guise of cus- 
toms duties, the home consumers of 
their products have no protection at 
all against their ravenous appetite for 
still higher prices and still larger divi- 
dends. 

The history of commercial and in- 
dustrial America proves that neither 
free trade nor high protection secures 
to the nation a solid basis for contin- 
ued national prosperity, and that of 
the two economic fallacies, high pro- 
tection is the greater hindrance to a 
fair and just distribution of accruing 
wealth. This assertion is substantiated 
by the fact that less than 300,000 fam- 
ilies in the United States are possessed 
of more of the nation’s wealth accu- 
mulations than the remaining 14,000,- 
000 families. High protection is legal- 
ized; Governmental favoritism and 
free trade is an economic delusion, for 
unqualified free trade is not known to 
any nation in the world. Even “Free 
Trade England” does not maintain an 
international trade interchange policy 
of “go as you please,” as some seem 
to believe. England rigidly maintains 
the industrial and commercial policy 
of perfectly fair trade with every 
nation and every market in the world, 
and mutual helpfulness, mutual gain 
and mutual advantage constitute all 
there is to England’s commercialism 
and industrialism, when entering for- 
eign markets or receiving merchants 
from foreign lands upon her own soil. 
Every business transaction the Eng- 
lish people have with the outside 
world is on the basis of reciprocal 
benefits or fair trade, and it is the flag 
of reciprocity that commerce follows, 
and not the flag of free trade or high 
protection, both of which flags demand 
more in exchange than they are will- 
ing to give. 

All the nations of the world are get- 
ting ready to cast free trade and pro- 
tective tariffs upon the junk pile of re- 
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jected and abandoned economic falla- 
cies and absurdities. The proposed 
reciprocity treaty between the United 
States and Canada will be an exempli- 
fication of the economic principle of 
fair trade relations, with the free trade 
fallacy and the high protection mon- 
strosity completely eliminated. Can- 
ada has enormous quantities of raw 
materials of all kinds, and our mills 
and factories need them to transform 
into finished products. When they are 
so transformed, Canada will want them 
to supply her commodity markets. In 
framing the treaty, the basis of nego- 
tiations was such concessions on both 
sides that would secure a square and 
fair exchange of the commodities of 
commerce, without reference to exist- 
ing tariff exactions. That is to say, 
Canada would exchange with us such 
articles of hers that we need for such 
articles of ours as she needs on the 
basis of fair dealing from which both 
sides of the border would receive great 
benefits. Such a commercial treaty 
could not be framed with either free 
trade or protection material. It would 
present the very essence of the princi- 
ple of fair trade. That great advantage 
and benefits would accrue to any two 
nations bound by such a treaty is made 
clear by Germany’s unofficial intima- 
tion that unless she is permitted to do 
business with the United States on the 
same basis of reciprocal or fair trade 
that is accorded to the Canadians, her 
Parliament would retaliate by inaugu- 
rating a tariff war against the United 
States. 


If Germany sees what advantages 
would accrue to Canada by the opera- 
tion of a fair trade treaty with the 
United States, and demands equally 
advantageous commercial relations 
with the United States, we may be 
sure that the other commercial nations 
will not be long in demanding the same 
favors. In that event, the authorities 
at Washington may expect interna- 
tional wars of more serious  conse- 
quences than would come from a 
tariff war. This suggestion is made 
on the ground that the State Depart- 
ment of the United States has said 
that all applications for fair trade 
treaties with this country, similar to 
the concessions granted Canada, would 
be refused, evidently because the Sec- 
retary of State is wedded to the doc- 
trine of high protection and is not 
willing that this country shall adopt 
the principle of reciprocal or fair trade 
and apply it in our commercial rela- 
tions with the nations of the world 
generally. 

But can these United States af- 
ford to assume such an independent 
and arbitrary position with the com- 
mercial world? It should be clear to 
every American that the United States 
will go from commercial, industrial 
and agricultural strength to greater 
strength in material wealth exactly in 
ratio to the nation’s unobstructed en- 
trance into the commodity and mer- 
chandise markets of the world on the 
basis of reciprocal commercial or fair 
trade friendship and mutual advan- 
tage. 
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MOTORING ALONG THE WASHINGTON 
COAST 


BY R. 8S. McKENNY 


Photos by the author and Felix J. Koch 


MAGINE A LONG, sandy stretch 
of some forty odd miles or more 
by the water’s edge, on wet sands, 
gliding in an auto. The only 

thing I can compare it to is the ease 
with which a seagull skimmers close 
to the surface of the water without a 
waver, without an obstacle to hinder 
the gliding smoothness ahead. And 
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Beach Near NevthHead 
by Bre 


with this delightful sensation, not a 
sound but the steady, steady roar of 
the great breakers as they toss pell- 
mell over one another in a mad race 
to reach the shore. 

We started out early, one mid-sum- 
mer morning. The sun was only an 
hour high, and the ocean, the dear 
old Pacific, was one stretch of won- 


Beach near North Head. . 
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drous blue, that delicate blue blue that 
the heavens often assume on one of 
our many picture days in this North- 
land. 

This line of blue blended into the 
horizon, as far as eye could see, and 
did not vary only at the line of beauti- 
ful white foam of the surf. 

Gliding smoothly, deliciously along 
(deliciously, somehow, just applies 
here), we passed the picturesque 
wreck of the Solano, and still further 
on, the once graceful little French ship 
Alice, both wrecks but a few miles 
apart: wrecks telling the sad story of 
rough winters, along this same, now 
quiet summer coast. 

Now and then, we surprised a flock 
of “snipe” skimmering in a countless 
number, making a black streak close to 
the water’s edge. Ah, but they are de- 
licious eating? It makes one hungry 
for the season again. 

It had been high tide, some hours 
previous; it was very low tide now, and 
the beach at intervals was strewn with 
fish big and small, and still alive, 


floundering around on the wet sands. 
They had been left there by the tide, 
deserted by the receding waters. 

Our next stopping place was the 
Life Saving Station. 
them go through their 


Here we saw 
semi-weekly 


practice, doing just as is done when a 
ship is signaling distress outside the 
breakers. 

They roll the great life-boat down 
its prepared path into the surf. Here 
the captain and his crew push it out 
some distance to meet the incoming 
breakers, and with quick action, they 
all jump in, rowing hard and riding 
straight through a breaker and then 
another to the ocean beyond. Now, as 
they head toward land again, as they 
take a breaker, capsize the boat (prac- 
tice work), the men skillfully going 
under, all disappearing for the frac- 
tion of a moment, then up, the boat 
in its proper position, each man climb- 
ing and assuming his place and work 
as they skillfully meet the next 
breaker, then riding into the shallow 
suri, to where they jump out and drag 
the boat to its roller. 

"Tis good work, and well done. 
These Government life-saving stations 
along the Northern California, Ore- 
gon and Washington coasts do a fine 
and noble work, on a shore danger- 
ous beyond understanding, but beauti- 
ful beyond description. Seeming to 
entice the ocean wanderers inland to 
its splendid, rugged beauty, but sure 
death. 

Leaving station, 


the life-saving 


Seal Rocks, Washington Coast. 
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North Head Lighthouse. 


again along the wet sands we flew like 
the wind. Gradually the beach be- 
came narrower and narrower, until our 
turning-off place at the foot of the 
great bluff, where stood the North- 
head light-house. 

After leaving the beach, our way 
lay along a three-mile, planked Gov- 
ernment road to the light-house. 

All the distance up-grade, amid tall 
pines and firs. On.either side of the 
road, one had but to put forth his 
hand to the high bank, and pluck 
salal-berries, huckle-berries, dainty 
five-fingered ferns, or a beautiful shrub 
known as the Oregon’ grape-vine. 
Nature has provided a varied and won- 
derful selection from which to choose. 

At the end of this three-mile drive— 
and one more picturesque and delight- 
ful could not be -desired—trises the 
massive piece of masonry, the North- 
head light-house. 

It stands at the very edge of a rocky 
precipice, a great light, a symbol of 
life and encouragement to the storm- 
heaten ship. The never-ceasing break- 
ers beat upon the great base or rock 


upon which it stands, and one mis- 
step at the summit would send you to 
sure death amid the rocks, which even 
at low-tide are an enticing death-trap. 

Wandering away from the light- 
house, you are drawn by an inviting 
path beneath the thick underbrush 
amid the dense area of trees on the 
summit of this bluff. Following this 
path downward for over a mile, its 
beauty is almost indescribable. 

Looking upward, you see the great 
mass of leaves and branches, with 
hardly a place where the sun can creep 
through. But ever and anon, you do 
see it, and then the beauty of the 
dancing sunlit leaves amid the heavily 
swaying branches of green is a mar- 
velous sight. Then you drop your eyes 
and follow the path downward—over a 
single-cleated plank, which bridges 
the waters of a hidden spring—along a 
narrow edge, with a high bluff on one 
side and a precipice on the other. One 
mis-step and a fall through the under- 
brush to depths unknown. 

The whole was too charming and im- 
pressive to describe, and too dark, 
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A youthful chef by the roadside. 


though in broad daylight, to take a 
picture. 

When still some hundred feet from 
the sea-level, the beach can be seen in 
the distance, the great rocks, and the 
ocean, which mark the end of the 
tramp. and brings you to Deadman’s 
Hollow. 

From this point of one hundred feet 
you go downward, almost a perpen- 
dicular height—cautiously, carefully, 
over rocks, ladders, and every device 
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man can rudely construct to aid in 
a climb. 

It is strange, indeed, that so often 
the picturesque and most beautiful 
places of nature are so _ strangely 
named. 

Deadman’s Hollow—beautiful, pic- 
turesque in the extreme, an enticing, 
rugged spot of a dangerous coast, has 
been so called because of its treacher- 
ous tides. 

Lovers of nature and lovers of fish- 
ing have gone out on those splendid 
rocks, and loitering too long, have 
found themselves stranded amid high 
waters. The incoming tide, rising 
higher and higher, beating against the 
rocks, surging over it, cutting off all 
means of escape, until at last the yic- 
tim, wet and stiff with cold, can no 
longer hold on, surrenders to the in- 
evitable. By-and-by, the tide brings in 
the evidence of a sad, but oft-repeated 
story. 

After a plunge in the ocean, and a 
refreshing drink from a spring, falling 
from the heights you have just come, 
you are quite ready to make your as- 
cent over the same pretty tramp. 

And somehow, as you go upward, 
you are so impressed by what you have 
seen and the marvelous sacred feeling 
Nature wraps about you—you are 
speechless, to enjoy the very stillness 
and breathe the strange, damp air of 
fallen dead leaves over which you 
trod. 
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NEW AMERICAN DOCTRINES 


BY EDWARD PERRY 


(The following article, written by an American, residing in Panama, who 
is a deep student of Latin-American affairs, deals with a subject of vital 
importance to every citizen of every American republic. The statements 
made are startling, but they are supported both by the writer's standing as 
an authority on international conditions and policies, and by the figures 
that he offers in support of his contentions. While some hare-brained sen- 
sationalists are exciting themselves and trying to excite others over the pos- 
sibility of a war between the United States and Japan, Mr. Perry shows 
clearly that it is in the South American machinations of European powers 
that the real danger lies. It is a full realization of this fact, no doubt, that 
causes the Government at Washington to keep the greatest American fleet 


in the Atlantic Ocean.—EDITOoR.) 


INCE HER LATE skirmish 

with Old Spain, people have 
been boasting that the United 
States is a world power; that 
it is one of the strongest as well as 
richest of the nations; forgetting, 
seemingly, that mere possession of 
riches tends to weaken and to make 
cowards of their possessors. 

That the United States has been a 
real world power is true. That her 
real power is rapidly leaving her, is as 
true. If it were a fact that she is now 
a great world power, it would not be 
because of her army, for that has ever 
been notoriously unready and inade- 
quate in time of threatened danger. It 
is even now scarcely big enough to 
garrison her few fortifications. Her 
recent short strife with a nation that 
was weakened by corruption almost 
beyond belief, proved that the Gov- 
ernment of the great republic was un- 
able to move armies quickly and with- 
out enormous loss. That war proved 
beyond dispute that the Government 
of seventy millions of industrious and 
wealthy people was unable to prevent 
or to punish that treason by her own 
citizens in high places which robbed 


the nation, even when their lootings 
caused wholesale death among the 
men who volunteered to save the lives 
and the property of their robbers. 

Any real world power the United 
States may have is not from its navy, 
for that is not enough to protect both 
of her coasts. Her power cannot come 
from her manufactures, for most of 
their products have been used by her 
own people; and when they go abroad 
they must make demands on the nation 
for protection by arms or by diplo- 
macy: and what is international diplo- 
macy to-day but suavely striving to 
get the best in international bargain- 
ing, chiefly in the interest of manufac- 
turers? And what family ever became 
rich and powerful by making things 
that were not sold to others than the 
family ? 

Yet, long before she ventured to 
claim place as a world power, and 
thoroughly aware of the weakness of 
her army and her navy, the United 
States often thwarted designs of other 
powers. She boldly and at times truc- 
ulently forbade them from doing a 
thing which good statesmanship, a 
wise regard for the vital interests of 
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their people, required them to do. The 
great nations of Europe have long felt 
urgent, almost vital need of thinly peo- 
pled and fertile fields to which they 
might send workers who would be 
crowded out from their native lands. 
Those powers wanted broad new fields 
in which colonies under the auspices 
of their mother countries might make 
homes, and provide food for those left 
behind in the mother land; colonies 
which would at the same time furnish 
new markets for the products of the 
nands of those who would stay in their 
old homes. Vast, sparsely peopled 
and fertile regions of Latin-America 
offered such fields, which became 
more and still more tempting to the 
Old World powers, shut in among 
other overcrowded nations, or by ster- 
ile deserts. 

America has said, and says now in 
effect: All may come and freely share 
the opportunities we have; all may buy 
and sell wherever they wish; all may 
return with their lawful gains to their 
mother country; all may fight with 
her against any American Govern- 
ment, if they will; but none shall 
set up on American territory any 
form of government which will be 
controlled by any power hostile to re- 
publican ideals, or antagonistic to the 
interests and welfare of the American 
nations. 

Meanwhile, Europe saw her more 
enterprising, more skillful and there- 
fore more valuable workers, flock to 
that part of the New World which of- 
fered the more tempting opportunities, 
that part where their ingenuity, indus- 
try and daring had widest scope, and 
where the rewards of these were be- 
yond the best they could reasonably 
expect to win in their old surroundings. 
Such emigrants helped to strengthen 
the younger nation, and hastened the 
day when it began to be, in the great 
markets of the world, a formidable 
competitor with those who, through 
lack of confidence in their own abili- 
ties, because of lack of courage to face 
the unaccustomed, or for other reasons 
stayed at home to help to sustain the 
power and to contribute to the wealth 


and ease of those who had long ruled 
by the hereditary “divine right” of 
kings. Such ruling classes would nat- 
urally see with alarm the growth of 
emigration which not only cost them 
the services of good producers of 
riches, but also built up abroad dan- 
gerous competition that threatened to 
reduce the tribute paying power of the 
workers left behind. 

For self-preservation, if for no other 
reason, such ruling classes would strive 
to secure dominion over fields to 
which they might direct the overflow 
of the home population. So they 
might possibly keep a hold on the 
emigrants, and at the same time cre- 
ate new markets that would favor the 
producers at home. Denial of the right 
or privilege of so using regions almost 
unoccupied, practically unused for the 
good of humanity at large, has been 
and is an offense to such ruling 
classes. It has been resented in deed, 
ana more often and recently in words. 

Why, then, knowing as they have 
known the weakness of the armies 
and the navies of the American repub- 
lics, have these European powers en- 
dured without armed resistance this 
doctrine of “America for Americans 
Why was the military post at Black 
River dismantled and left to the re- 
public of Honduras? Why were the 
Bay Islands abandoned to that country 
after they had been seized? Honduras 
had not so much ae an armed launch 
with which to attempt to retake these 
places. Why was the Mosquito Shore 
restored to Nicaragua? Why was the 
scheme of converting Mexico into an 
empire under the auspices of Euro- 
pean powers suddenly abandoned? 
Why were claims to lands command- 
ing the approaches to the valley of 
the Orinoco, and to the head waters of 
the Amazon, submitted to arbitration 
after a powerful nation had declared 
that nothing in her claims to that ter- 
ritory would be left to such decision ? 
Why did other Old World powers con- 
clude that they would not seize Venez- 
uelan ports to compel settlement of 
claims? 

Because all that a man hath, that 
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will he give for his life; and food is 
his life. 

The United States long gave to Eu- 
rope the food that was necessary to 
keep its millions from starvation. That 
food could then be got nowhere else. 
No nation was strong enough safely to 
check the movement of the vast sup- 
ply of food, that river of life which 
flowed without ceasing eastward from 
America. Had it been stopped, Eu- 
rope would have been hungry in a 
week—starving in a month. Had any 
nation possessing strength even threat- 
ened to check that mighty stream, its 
neighbors would quickly have made 
their remonstrances heard. Had that 
flood actually been dammed, the guns 
of nations would have thundered de- 
mands for removal of the obstruction. 
Had any government held back that 
tide of life, the subjects of that nation 
would themselves have destroyed their 
rulers; for while the masses may still 
be led to become food for powder in 
the benalf of their ruling classes, those 
masses will. not in these days allow 
their governments to keep them hun- 
gry; none intelligent enough to become 
an efficient soldier of the day would 
permit such rulers to starve himself, 
his family or his friends. Such peo- 
ple can no longer be deluded into risk- 
ing such evils, to further schemes of 
the especially privileged. 

Because any intelligent and virile 
people would quickly pull down in 
ruins their government should it bring 
famine upon them in efforts for its ag- 
grandizement, the farms of the United 
States have long safeguarded this 
country better than would all the bat- 
tleships and all the forts it could have 
built; its farmers have defended it bet- 
ter than could all the soldiers it could 


Muster. Her farms may continue so 
Articles— 1899 
Bacon and ham ............ 788 


25,325 


to do so long as they can supply to 
Europe food she can get nowhere else. 
In this alone has been the real and 
sufficient reason for endurance of the 
Monroe Doctrine by Old World pow- 
ers. Here lies the best of reasons for 
the continuance of such Pan-American 
doctrine as will serve to keep the 
Western world—Latin-America at least 
—from falling in dismembered frag- 
ments or as a whole, under the domi 
nation of powers antagonistic to the 
principles for which all America en- 
dured the privations, hardships and 
dangers of pioneer life, and gave life 
and limb on the field of battle when- 
ever that seemed necessary to shake 
off the strangling clutch of rulers by 
hereditary “divine right.” 

But the day is at hand when the big 
republic of the North will lose all such 
protection against armed attack from 
Europe: when she will be unable to 
feed her rapidly increasing millions, 
and will be compelled to buy food 
from other lands. She harvested 147,- 
788 millions of pounds of corn and 
wheat twenty-one years ago; in the 
year that ended with June, 1909, she 
gathered 189,364 million pounds of 
those foods. Here was an increase of 
41,576 million pounds, or 28 per cent; 
but while in the earlier year 12,308,- 
000,000 pounds were sent to other peo- 
ples, in the later year 8,968,000,000 
pounds only were exported. Here was 
a decrease of 27.3 per cent, or 3,340 
million pounds in these two foods sent 
abroad. 

Nor was that all of such shrinkage. 
Comparison of exports of our principal 
foods in the year 1899 with those of 
the year 1909, given in millions of 
pounds, and the percentages of de- 
crease, presents these shrinkages in 
more striking form, as follows: 


1909 Decrease Per Cent. 
258 276 51.7 
529 182 25.8 
457 331 42.0 
2,128 7,784 78.5 
6,840 6,540 48.9 
10,212 15,113 59.7 
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Lest it may be suspected that these 
were: chosen because they are alarm- 
ing, it may be well to add that in the 
year 1906 exports of salt beef from 
the United States were 81,000,000 lbs.; 
they were 45 per cent, or 36,500,000 
Ibs. less than in 1909. In 1903 we sent 
abroad 76,000,000 lbs. of canned beef; 
in 1909 only 15,000,000 lbs. Here was 
a decline of 80 per cent. Exports of 
salt pork dropped from 150,000,000 
lbs. in 1908 to 52,000,000 lbs. in 1909— 
more than 65 per cent. Of lard our ex- 
ports were 742,000,000 lbs. in 1906; in 
1909 they were but 529,000,000 lIbs., a 
decrease in three years’ time of 28.7 
per cent. 

In the year 1900 the United States 
had 76,303,000 inhabitants; ten years 
later that number had risen to 91,290,- 
935, or 16.4 per cent. Experts tell us 
that 250,000,000 people will dwell in 
what is now the continental part of the 
Great Republic a century from this 
time, and that the year 2100 will see 
this country occupied by five hundred 
millions of inhabitants. What the food 
problem will then mean to this country 
may possibly be guessed. At the re- 
cent rate of increase of food produc- 
tion in this country, and of population, 
the United States will be able to sup- 
ply little food to any other country 
twenty years from this. 

What will then take the place of 
the protection which our food exports 
have given? 

What consideration other than need 
for securing a permanent and ample 
food supply has constantly tempted 
Europe to get possession of fertile re- 
gions in South America? What else 
has led to her repeated attempts to 
break down the Monroe Doctrine? But 
what other than her necessity for a 
daily supply of food, which she could 
get nowhere except in America, has 
kept Europe from defying all the 
American nations, and seizing such 
fruitful field as she needs? A single 
one of the Latin-American republics 
could feed all the world; and any 
power that could control the daily 
bread of the world could control the 
affairs of the world. Would it be 


creditable to their intelligence to im- 
agine that these truths have not long 
been considered by all statesmen wor- 
thy the name? Would it be wise to 
believe that European statesmen will 
cease watching for opportunities to 
break through, or to break down com- 
pletely the obstacle which has so long 
kept them from taking possession of 
part at least of those thinly peopled 


and naturally most rich and productive 


fields? 

What but fast-failing ability of the 
United States to supply the food re- 
quired, together with the increasing 
needs of Germany’s growing multi- 
tudes, started, inspired and sustained 
the recent and now active campaign of 
anti-Americanism throughout all Span- 
ish-America ? 

Having a possibly sincere belief in 
the hereditary or divine right of kings, 
and of nobles created by kings, to rule 
and take tribute from the producing 
classes; determined to fight until the 
last that ever retreating battle which 
special privilege wages against the 
ever-growing army of democracy, such 
privileged classes may naturally feel 
exasperated by, and treat as enemies 
all ideals which forbid the establishing 
of monarchies in any territory which 
would yield large supplies, in return 
for the toil of their subjects. Such gov- 
erning classes would scarcely be con- 
tent merely to secure sources of food; 
they would want so to manage as to 
keep control of those subjects, to make 
them afford a market in which prefer- 
ence would be given to the products of 
the labor of those who would be left 
behind by the colonists. So most of 
the profits from products of such colo- 
nies, and nearly all gain from supply- 
ing the colonists with manufactures 
from their old home, might be kept 
in the family, to strengthen it and pro- 
long reign of those people who are 
in the position of rulers. 

Some measure of the need felt by 
the several nations of Europe for ter- 
ritory in which to colonize their sur- 
plus population, may be found in a 
comparison of the area and the num- 
ber of inhabitants of each. 
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Countries— Sq. Miles Population Per Mi. 
11,222,315 352,247,360 31.3 
261,035 46,973,360 179.9 
11,373 7,074,910 622.0 
208,830 63,886,000 305.9 
Colonies 931,460 12,910,000 13.8 
Peet” 12,648 5,591,700 442.1 
Netherlands Colonies .............. 783,000 35,755,480 45.7 
4,089,076 53,569,380 13.1 
25,014 2,433,800 97.3 
110,550 32,475,253 293.8 
35,490 5,423,132 152.8 
Portuguese Colonies ............+e8 802,952 9,158,952 11.4 
50,720 5,912,500 116.6 
Ar 194,783 18,891,574 97.0 
meemish Colonies 255,537 400,881 1.6 

19,958,632 745,527,971 37.4 


Conditions other than area and 
population have marked bearing on 
the need a nation may feel for terri- 
tory; as the question of fertility, of 
climate and water, of transportation, 
and, perhaps, the character of the 
emigrants also may have. If these lack 
that training which gives independence 
of thought and of action; if they are 
not industrious and skillful, and above 
all else, if they want persistence, they 
are likely to be assimilated by the peo- 
ple among whom they go, and thus be- 
come more than lost to the home 
country, because they help to build up 
a rival nation. Many millions from 
Europe have so been lost to their 
fatherland. 

The foregoing table suggests that 
while England has territory enough 
to house her surplus population for 
generations, if not for centuries, Bel- 
gium, Austria-Hungary and Rouma- 
nia are greatly in need of more room; 
that Greece, Italy and the German Em- 
pire come next in their want for such 
room for expansion. Many of the sub- 
jects of those countries emigrate, those 
from all except Germany seeming un- 
restrained in their choice of fields. 
The German Empire has, for several 


reasons, more urgent want of room for 
those of her subjects for whom she 
cannot find at home employment and 
bread enough. 

Were one to accept at their face 
value stories recently told about the 
military and the naval preparations 
by Germany, he could scarcely doubt 
that she could at an hour’s notice put 
into action an army larger and more 
effective than all America could mus- 
ter in months. In number of ships and 
guns, the navy of the United States 
may be greater than that of Germany; 
but that Empire’s navy might keep 
the ships of the United States occu- 
pied while an army might be landed 
in the very heart of the biggest South 
American Republic. Once in posses- 
sion there, such an army would be 
hard to put out. Great temptation has 
long been offered there, and Germany 
has been suspected of a leaning to- 
ward consideration of such a possi- 
bility. 

Brazil is only 398,354 square miles 
smaller than the United States, includ- 
ing Alaska; but Brazil could feed fully 
three times as many people as the 
United States could be made to feed, 
by like effort. In the United States, 
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agriculture is burdened by the neces- 
sity of paying the cost of construction, 
of operation and of maintenance of 
thousands of miles of railway, and 
dividends on all these, and more: In 
Brazil, the Amazon and its tributaries 


give immediate and easy access to | 


nearly all parts of her vast territory, 
to any one who can bring into service 
any kind of a carrier, from a bamboo 
balsa to a stately steamer that could 
to-day sail thousands of miles into that 
republic. And transportation over 
this vast system of inland waterways 
is never interrupted by ice, nor hin- 
dered by other noteworthy obstacles. 

Brazil has 118.6 acres for each of 
her inhabitants. There every day is 
literally a seed-time; and every day 
there is also a time of harvest. North 
of Brazil is Venezuela, with 163.6 
acres for each inhabitant; and a little 
south of Brazil lies Argentina, stretch- 
ing more than thirty degrees from 
north to south, having 117.1 acres for 
each of her 6,210,400 people, and with 
a climate far more favorable to agri- 
culture than is that of the 
States or Canada. Where is a better 
field for the emigrant? Where is a 
field in which a colony of industrious 
and thrifty people could become rich 
more surely or more quickly? What 
people were ever better fitted to create 
such a colony than are the men of 
Northern Europe, or of the United 
States and Canada? What people had 
ever better right, for that matter, than 
have the half million Germans who 
are said to have settled in Brazil? 
They carried to that country capital, 
skill and diligence. They are peace- 
ful, law-abiding and valuable. They 
are converting the raw natural re- 
sources of forest, of mine and of soil 
into forms that give employment and 
comfort to humanity. 

Fear that the Octopus of the North 
will grasp and swallow all America 
has been created and successfully cul- 
tivated throughout Spanish America, 
until it has become an hysteria in some 
of those countries. But, knowing Ger- 
many’s urgent need for room for her 
people, and markets for their manufac- 


United | 


tures; understanding the monarchial 
principles and aims of her rulers, 
many Latin-American statesmen see 
with grave uneasiness this growth of 
German influence in South America. 
Some suspect that Germany has en- 
couraged her subjects to go to Brazil, 
and discouraged emigration to the 
United States. It is suspected that 
this is part of a long-planned and cau- 
tiously fostered scheme of the Ger- 
man Empire to secure dominion over 
that part of the Western world which 
presents advantages of climate and 
fertility, of area and _ transportation 
facilities far better than are offered 
by any other thinly peopled land. 

Some are uneasy lest these new- 
comers shall, by superior industry and 
persistence, acquire most of the prop- 
erty and commerce of Brazil; lest they, 
by trained skill in organizing and act- 
ing in concert, developed by years of 
training in the German army, should 
soon secure large part in making and 
in administering the laws, and so be- 
come in effect the nation. But, on 
what theory can any power stop such 
a movement? How can Brazil dis- 
criminate against the German? Why 
should she do so? So long as they buy 
property and pay for it honestly; so 
long as they pay taxes to support the 
Government; so long as they are 
peaceful and law-abiding, what power 
on earth will have any right to deny 
them a fair share in making and ad- 
ministering the laws by which their 
conduct is to be ruled, and their rights 
conserved ? 

Even should Brazil become a Ger- 
man-American nation, and undertake 
to annex a neighboring republic, what 
outside nation would have a right to 
forbid? Should all South America be 
so absorbed, by what right would 
North America interfere? And why 
should any oppose such development ? 
On the ground that a monarchy is try- 
ing to set up on American soil a Gov- 
ernment repugnant to all American 
peoples? What if that monarchy 
would deny such purpose? What if 
the colonists would avow that they 
act wholly independently of the 
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fatherland? How could such intent 
be proved, in face of such denials? 
What if all their conduct were peace- 
ful and lawful, yet their design were 
to create a German American nation 
that would govern all South Americar 
Where would the Monroe Doctrine, 
the Tobar Doctrine or any other doc- 
trine of America for the Americans, 
do then? How will they quarrel with 
law-abiding folk? 

But is it likely that the German 
Government could control, even in its 
infancy, a colony of its subjects in 
South America, any more than it could 
control the cities of Cincinnati or Mil- 
waukee? They are largely German 
colonies. To-day in the national coun- 
cils of the German Empire the most 
autocratic of ruling monarchs, and his 
loyal supporters, find it expedient to 
yield much to the socialists, those most 
pronounced of democrats. Not long 
ago, Germany openly laughed at its 
Emperor because he reaffirmed the 
“divine right of kings,” a dogma which 
few dreamed of denying a little while 
ago. Will careful students of the the- 
ory and the practice of government, 
who have left their native home for 
freedom’s sake, favor planting in their 
new home that system of special priv- 
ilege, that “divine right’’ which drove 
them to the privations and hardships 
of a wilderness ? Many Germans have 
left home because they detest what 


they describe as the brutal tyranny of 
its militarism. “ Will they suffer that 
militarism to dominate their new 
homer They seem to hate that sys- 
tem which enforces servility all along 
the social as well as the official lines, 
from peasant to emperor. Are those 
who have escaped from that system 
likely to endure it again, having es- 
caped? It is said that the German 
militarism has taxed its subjects un- 
bearably, to strengthen its hold upon 
them. Will the builders of any colony 
in America invite Germany to impose 
anew on them such taxation? The 
German emigrant knows the character 
of the old system—of the ruling 
classes which rarely produce anything 
other or better than heirs to inherit 
or to gather tribute from those who 
alone produce wealth. Will the build- 
ers of a German-American colony or 
State ever incur an obligation that 
might give those classes any show of 
claim to right to control that colony 
or new nation? 

But when such colony shall see fit 
to demand a share in governing South 
America; when it shall begin to extend 
its sphere of influence over its neigh- 
bors, what will be the logical conse- 
quences? What of the rights of the 
present owners of those countries? 
What will be the attitude of the other 
nations of the New World? What is 
to be the new American Doctrine? 


WHEN LOVE IS DONE 


BY JESSIE DAVIES WILLDY 


Our brief, sweet day dies with the summer’s end, 
And like the rose leaves drifting on the grass, 
The hours of dreaming, and of deep content 
Lie unremembered, save by one alone, 
Who mourns the passing of all happiness 
With every leaf that falls, and flower that droops 
Beneath the winds of Love’s adversity. 


MODERN MECHANICAL MINERS 


BY ARTHUR L. DAHL 


TYLES HAVE changed in gold 
mining as they have in milli- 
nery. The modest miner of 
yesterday, who felt his equip- 

ment to be complete when it comprised 
a pick, frying pan and a side of bacon, 
has been relegated to the sphere occu- 
pied by last year’s hats, and the down- 
to-date placer prospector who expects 
to be in the fashion should start with 
a bank roll running into six figures, as 
a prerequisite to his mining adven- 
tures. His equipment must consist of 
something more than a burro load, for 
the modern method of placer mining 
is by mighty dredgers, each weighing 
more than a thousand tons, and made 
up of the most complex combination 
of cogs, wheels and buckets ever seen 
outside of a machine shop, and costing 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. The 
work of the old-time placer miner has 
not been supplanted, but rather supple- 
mented, by these machines, for ground 
which would prove too poor to pan 
by hand, will return tidy dividends to 
dredge owners because of the immense 
guantity of gravel which can be 
handled by one of the dredges, and 
the cheapness with which it can be op- 
erated. One dredging machine will 
handle ten thousand cubic yards of 
earth per day, or equal to the labors of 
2,500 placer miners, and the 65 
machines operating in the California 
field alone are therefore doing the 
work of an army of over 150,000 men, 
and adding to the world’s wealth at 
the rate of more than $7,000,000 per 
year. 

Gold dredging is the latest. of a 
series of successive steps in the recov- 
ery of placer deposits, following the 
pan, the rocker, the long-tom, the 
sluice box, the ground sluice, drift 


mining, the monitor and the hydraulic 
elevator. All of these had their places 
and some are extensively employed to- 
day, but it remained for the dredge 
to solve the problem of recovering 
value in ground below the water level, 
where the flow was too great to admit 
of success by other means. 

Dredges have been operated in New 
Zealand for many years, the construc- 
tion of a chain-bucket dredge dating 
back as far as 1867. The first steam- 
actuated dredge was built on the Moly- 
neux in 1881. The need for such a 
machine was long felt in California, 
and many attempts were made to de- 
velop it before success was achieved. 
Many abandoned hulks of dredges 
that would not dredge lay buried in 
the shifting sands of California’s gold- 
bearing streams, mute exhibits of the 
blasted hopes of the pioneer dredge 
men. 

The first successful gold ship intro- 
duced into the American field was built 
by W. P. Hammon and Captain Couch, 
at Oroville, California. Mr. Hammon 
was a successful fruit farmer, with an 
idea but little money, and Captain 
Couch was a man with plenty of 
money and faith in the idea. The idea 
was born as a result of Mr. Hammon’s 
search for water for his fruit trees. His 
orchard was located on land bordering 
the Feather River, and had been sub- 
ject to overflow many years before, 
when Nature spread devastation and 
debris along her water courses dur- 
ing the period of heavy rains. In the 


process of sinking the well, Hammon 
encountered sufficient gold flakes to 
arouse his interest, and soon the Yan- 
kee in him was working overtime, try- 
ing to invent a way for extracting the 
gold out of the ground without waiting 
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Loading dredge tailings on cars for use as railroad ballast. 


for it to blossom forth into golden 
fruit. The gold was too widely 
scattered to warrant success by ordi- 
nary placer methods, so the dredger 
method was evolved. All earlier ef- 
forts to mine by dredgers in that local- 
ity. had resulted disastrously for the 
promoters, but Mr. Hammon had faith 
in the dredging machine which he de- 
vised, and his faith was echoed by 
Captain Couch, his partner in the en- 
terprise. Their dredge, crude and 
primitive when compared to the pres- 
ent-day one, was a success, and was 
quickly followed by the building of 
others, and owners of “rattlesnake 
farms” along the river washes awoke 


to find their rocky homesteads worth 


huge fortunes, for good dredging land 
sold for as high as $5,000 an acre. 

The center of the gold dredging in- 
dustry in this country is near the towns 
of Oroville, Hammonton and Folsom 
in California, and the proven fields are 
along the American, Yuba and Feather 


rivers in the Sacramento Valley. The 
dredging areas here comprise about 
25,000 acres, all of which have passed 
into the hands of the dredging opera- 
tors, and will be mined within the next 
twenty-five or thirty years, by the 
fleet of gold ships now working there. 
Of the 65 dredges operating in Cali- 
fornia, 60 are in the Oroville field; one 
is on the Bear River; one on the Tu- 
olumne, one at Clear Creek near Red- 
ding, one on the Klamath near Calla- 
han’s, and one at Jenny Lind, on the 
Calaveras River. A promising field 
has also been discovered in Siskiyou 
County, but so far no dredge has oper- 
ated there. 

As a result of the success met with 
in the California field, dredges soon 
began to appear in other Western 
States, and at the present time there 
are 5 operating in Montana, 3 in Colo- 
rado, 1 in New Mexico, 2 in Idaho, 1 in 
Oregon and more than a_ score in 
Alaska. There are ten near Dawson, 
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four on Forty Mile Creek, one on Stew- 
art River, two near Nome. Four are op- 
erating on Frazer River in Canada. 
Dredges have also been built in Mex- 
ico and other Central and South Amer- 
ican countries. There are three in Bra- 
zil, one in Columbia, one in Terra Del 
Fuego, while two dredges are work- 
ing on the west coast of Africa and two 
in the Philippines. 

The three principal dredging fields 
of California, those at Oroville, Ham- 
morton and Folsqm, owe their exist- 
ence to a fortunate combination of geo- 
logical conditions. Three principal 
rivers, each draining a _ gold-bearing 
territory and debouching upon a plain, 
have made these deposits of sand, 
gravel and gold. The geologist reads 
an interesting story from the buried 
channels, the alternating strata of 
yravel and clay and lava, and the evi- 
dences of upheavals and erosions in 
the Sierra Nevada Mountains where 
these have their source. Gold-bearing 
quartz ledges, eroded and disintegrated 
through the centuries, have yielded 
their precious metal, and the rivers 
have carried the lighter particles to the 
valley below, depositing them with the 
sand and gravel as the shifting current 
built higher and higher the channels 
of the streams. 

The Feather River field, where the 
dredging era began, soon developed 
into the leading gold-dredging field of 
the world, and holds the position to- 
day. In no other place has there been 
proven so large an area, and in no 
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other place has there been built so 
many dredges. No less than thirty- 
four are now in operation there, com- 
prising a fleet of gold ships, such as 
will probably never be seen in another 
field, and yet the area proven there is 
only seven thousand acres. The Yuba 
River field has an area of about five 
thousand acres with fourteen boats 
in operation. The Folsom or Ameri- 
can River district comprises in ll 
sixty-five hundred acres, and there are 
fifteen dredges at work here. 

The present day dredge is a monster 
affair, original in detail, its peculiar 
devices, adapted and adjusted to the 
needs that experience has demanded. 
The development of electric power has 
contributed largely to the success of 
these machines, for they require the 
mighty power generated from the fall- 
ing waters of the mountains to keep 
whirling and whirring the combination 
of buckets, cogs and riffles of which 
they are composed. 

A modern dredge costs a small for- 
tune, and is composed of massive but 
intricate machinery for doing its work. 
There are sixty-eight buckets on the 
endless belt which digs down fifty 
feet or more in quest of the gold, and 
each bucket weighs about two tons, a 
total weight in empty buckets alone 
Each of these 
buckets will hold thirteen and a half 
cubic feet of earth. The average empty 
dredge weighs complete over 2,000,000 
pounds. One tie-post of solid steel to 
which the dredge is lassoed while at 
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work weighs over 200,000 pounds. A 
big machine of this sort will scoop out 
10,000 cubic yards in a twenty-four 
hour day, for all dredges work night 
and day. During August of last year, 
the record dredge of the Natomas Con- 
solidated handled 309,000 cubic yards. 

The method of operation is very 
simple. The ground down to bed rock 
is scooped up by the great buckets and 
deposited in great revolving screens. 
Here it is washed, the finer particles 
dropping through the screen on to gold 
plates, where the gold is caught by 
quicksilver, thus forming an amalgam. 
The debris is washed away, while the 
cobbles and larger stones are carried 
directly from the screen to what is 
known as the “stacker,” and by the 
stacker they are carried to the rear 
of the boat and piled in great orderly 
heaps. 

As originally designed, the dredges 
were operated in the bed of the stream 
itself. This method, however, soon 
aroused the opposition of the agricul- 
turists, who claimed the river beds 
were not only polluted, but were being 
filled up by the silt and debris thrown 
out by the machines, and the custom 
came into vogue of creating an arti- 
ficial lake or reservoir in which the 
boat works, advancing farther and far- 
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is devoured along the path. Enough 
water is taken into these reservoirs 
from the river to operate the boats. 
The Federal Government has even 
utilized the gold dredges in the work 
of throwing up great restraining walls 
along the Yuba River to protect the 
surrounding country from floods. To 
this end, the dredging machines would 
proceed along a prescribed course, 
throwing up in their wake a mountain 
of cobble-stones and boulders taken 
from the river washes. 

In this work for Uncle Sam, how- 
ever, the dredges would not forget to 
gather up the grains of gold which 
were to become legal tender when 
stamped with the eagle-head, and add 
to the bank balance of the lucky hold- 
ers of the gold-dredging stock. 

Foreign capital to a very large ex- 
tent has been interested in the dredg- 
ing industry, several of the largest op- 
erating companies being almost entire- 
ly controlled by English stockholders. 
London capitalists were quick to see 
the possibilities in this new industry 
in this country, and evinced a willing- 
ness to finance the companies for any 
amount needed. This may be due, at 
least in part, to the fact that gold 
dredging has long been one of the lu- 
crative industries of Australia and 
of other British possessions. 


A BROWN LEAF 


BY FRANK H. SWEET 


In the woods to-day a leaf fluttered down, 

It was wrinkled and old and bent and brown; 
But it met the wind, and began to play, 

And I watched it until it whirled away. 


And I could but wonder, when time and grief 
Should have made me old and bent as the leaf, 
Would my heart be as young and full of glee 
As the brown leaf playing in front of me? 


THE MAKERS OF THE DECLARATION 
OF INDEPENDENCE 


BY AGNES 


ING! OH, RING for Lib- 
erty!” 

It was only the clear, ex- 
cited cry of a boy that rang 
out, one hundred and thirty-five years 
ago; yet it was the signal awaited by 
a tottering old bell-ringer up in the 
tower of Philadelphia’s State House. 

Ah, the waiting had been weary. 
All day long the aged man had listened 
while hope grew faint within his 
heart. Many times he shook his head, 
sadly muttering: “They will never do 
it; they will never do it!” A boy had 
been stationed at the door of Congress, 
to tell him the message, that he might 
proclaim it to the tense, waiting crowd, 
and now it came. 

“Ring! Oh, ring for Liberty!” 

Instantly, twenty years slipped from 
the old man’s shoulders, as grasping 
the bell, he hurled it back and forth a 
hundred times. Its wild clanging elec- 
trified the throng for a second, then 
“there was great tumult in that city.” 

From these facts were gleaned the 
material for the poem on the Liberty 
Bell, known to, and recited by, thou- 
sands of American school children. 

The old Liberty Bell, which pro- 
claimed our independence, is known 
throughout the world. It was im- 
ported from England in 1752, to grace 
the State House in Philadelphia. 
While on its way it became cracked, 
and was recast in Philadelphia, under 
the direction of Isaac Norton, Esq., 
Speaker of the Colonial Assembly. The 
bell weighs 2080 pounds, and was 
hung April 17, 1753. Two years later, 
on the seventeenth of May, it rang a 
warning to George II that the assem- 
bly refused to make laws by dicta- 
tion of the Crown. 
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There is an erroneous impression 
among many that the quotation, “Pro- 
claim liberty throughout the land, to 
the inhabitants thereof,” was inscribed 
on the bell after the issuing of the 
Declaration of Independence. On the 
contrary, these words were placed on 
the bell when it was cast three years 
previous to the Continental Congress 
assembled in the old State House, 
and the words seem prophetic. 

On October 5, 1765, muffled, this 
bell “tolled” the arrival of the hated 
stamps. When the assembly consid- 
ered the calling of a Continental Con- 
gress, again it rang forth a warning, 
and when the Stamp Act went into 
effect on October 31, 1765, it “tolled” 
the knell of liberty the whole day long. 
In the case of the tea ship “Polly,” it 
called the people to action, and it 
“tolled” the closing of the port of Bos- 
ton on June 1, 1774. On the 25th of 
April, 1775, it warned the multitude 
to hearken the news from Lexington, 
and it proclaimed the blessed Declara- 
tion of Independence on July 8, 1776. 
The surrender of Cornwallis was an- 
nounced October 24, 1781, by the ring- 
ing of this bell, and it proclaimed 
peace on April 16, 1783. While tolling 
for the death of Chief Justice Marshall 
on July 8, 1835, it cracked, and since 
then has remained mute. So, this won- 
derful bell, remarkable for its active 
part in America’s history, and which 
loudly proclaimed our Declaration of 
Independence, spelling “Liberty,” now 
hangs mute, in Independence Hall, 
Philadelphia. 

The most precious relic in the 
United States is Independence Hall, 
the cradle of the nation’s birth, for it 
was within the walls of this historic 


‘ 


building on the Fourth of July, 1776, 
that our nation had its actual birth. 
Here the visitor finds the chandelier 
brought from France in 1735, and in 
Independence Chamber sees the room, 
in the main, as it was when the Declar- 
ation of the Independence of the colo- 
nies from Great Britain was adopted. 
The Colonial Speaker’s chair, which 
Hancock occupied, is also here, and 
the Speaker’s table, on which the fam- 
ous Declaration was signed. Many of 
the old chairs in which the: delegates 
sat are still preserved, as is the silver 
inkstand from which the ink was 
dipped by the signers of the Declara- 
tion. The Continental Congress met 
here on May 10, 1775, and in this 
room Washington accepted from Con- 
gress the appointment of General of 
the Continental army. The articles of 
Confederation and Perpetual Union 
between the States were adopted and 
signed here on July 9, 1778, and on 
September 17, 1787 the Constitution 
of the United States was adopted and 
signed, with Washington sitting as 
President of the convention. 

To Thomas Jefferson is accorded the 
high honor of having drafted the fam- 
ous document of 1776—the Declara- 
tion of Independence, though authentic 
records prove that it was the work of 
no single individual, nor did it ema- 
nate from any one section. “The pen, 
mightier than the sword,” wielded by 
many hands, various minds of honest, 
earnest thinkers, and numerous 
tongues, fluent with silver speech, con- 
tributed to the making of the famous 
document. Yet one hundred and 
thirty-seven years ago Patrick Henry 
spoke prophetically, when in his 
speech he said: “When Louis XVI 
shall be satisfied by our serious oppo- 
sition, and our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, that all prospect of a recon- 
ciliation is gone, he will form a treaty 
with us, offensive and defensive, 
against our unnatural mother. Our in- 
dependence will be established, and 
we ‘shall take our stand among the 
nations of the earth!” 

It is claimed by North Carolina that 
the Mecklenburg Declaration of Inde- 
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pendence was promulgated on the 20th 
of May, 1775, almost fourteen months 
previous to the Declaration proclaimed 
trom Philadelphia. Yet, though her 
claim has been combated by histor- 
ians, she bases her priority tenaciously 
on many matters of history. When 
news of the battle at Lexington 
reached Mecklenburg, the citizens of 
the latter county met in convention, 
and enacted a declaration, somewhat 
as follows: 


“May 20, 1775. 

“That whosoever directly or in- 
directly, abets, or in any way, form or 
manner countenances the unchartered 
and dangerous invasion of our rights 
as claimed by Great Britain, is an 
enemy to this country, to America, and 
to the inherent and undeniable rights 
of man. “That we, the citizens of 
Mecklenburg, do hereby dissolve the 
political bonds which have connected 
us with the mother country, and here- 
by absolve ourselves from all al- 
legiance to the British crown, and ab- 
jure all political connection, constraint 
or association with that nation, which 
has wantonly trampled on our rights 
and liberties, and inhumanely shed the 
blood of patriots at Lexington. 

“That we do hereby declare our- 
selves a free and independent people; 
are, and of a right ought to be, a sov- 
ereign and self-governing association, 
under the control of no power other 
than that of our God and the general 
Government of Congress, to the main- 
tenance of which independence we 
solemnly pledge to each other our 
mutual co-operation, our lives, our for- 
tunes and our most sacred honor. 

“That as we acknowledge the ex- 
istence and control of no law, nor legal 
officer, civil or military, within this 
county, we do hereby ordain and 
adopt, as a rule of life, all, each and 
every of our former laws; which, 
nevertheless, the Crown of Great Brit- 
ain never can be considered as holding 
rights, privileges, immunities or au- 
thority therein. 

“ That it is further decreed that all, 
each and every military officer in this 
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county is hereby re-installed in his for- 
mer command and authority, he acting 
conformably to the regulations, and 
that every member present of this dele- 
gation shall be henceforth a civil offi- 
cer, viz:—A justice of the peace in 
the character of a committeeman, to 
issue, process, hear and determine all 
matters of controversy, according to 
said adopted laws; and _ to preserve 
peace, union and harmony in_ said 


county, and to use every exertion to 


spread the love of country and fire of 
freedom throughout America, until a 
more general and organized Govern- 
ment be established in this province. 

“(Signed) Abraham Alexander, 
Chairman. John McKnitt Alexander, 
Secretary.” 

John Adams _ accidentally came 
across a copy of this declaration in a 
New England newspaper in 1819. The 
editor claimed to have copied it from 
the Register of Raleigh, N.C. Adams, 
who corresponded regularly with Jef- 
terson, forwarded the paper to him, at 
the same time calling attention to the 
similarity between Jefferson’s draft of 
the Declaration drawn up at Phila- 
delphia, and that of this recently dis- 
covered declaration. Adams questioned 
why such a document should not have 
been widely circulated, so as to com- 
mand the public attention. Jefferson, 
much angered, replied that he believed 
the paper to be false. Jefferson’s let- 
ter was made public, and the Legisla- 
ture of North Carolina, as a matter of 
State pride and honor, took up the 


cudgels, and demanded an investiga- 


tion. This investigation proved to the 
satisfaction of North Carolina, at least, 
that the declaration was not a plagiar- 
ism. However, as far as is known to 
those who took sides with Adams and 
Jefferson, the original document has 
never come to light, and proves that 
the first printed appeal for independ- 
ence was published in Paine’s Com- 
mon Sense, a pamphlet appearing 
about the beginning of the year 1776, 
by the author, who had only resided 
two years in America. Dr. Rush, an 
intimate friend of Paine’s, was the in- 
stigator of the publication of the 


' powerful plea for independence. 


North Carolina had suffered more 
from the insolence of British officers 
than any other colony, and fearing the 
co-operation of her slaves with the 
oppressors, she submitted to system- 
atic robbery. Edward Fanning was 
chief among the oppressors, and be- 
coming intolerant of his repeated 
crimes against them, the people ap- 
pealed to the courts. Their rage was 
awful when the court, after finding 
Fanning guilty, fined him six cents. 
The people then formed, in 1768, the 
“Regulators,” a band to help there- 
after to regulate their own affairs. 
Revolution was in the saddle, and for 
three years the fires of civil war smoul- 
dered, finally to brake into flame when 
Governor Tryon led his men to meet 
the regulators assembled on the banks 
of the Alamance. The first battle for 
rights took place there, and the regu- 
lators were defeated. The Governor 
and his victorious army marched 
through the country, confiscating, 
plundering and burning, while terror- 
izing the people into oaths of loyalty. 
The home Government commended 
Tryon for his acts, and appointed him 
Governor of New York. Many of the 
regulators were put to death, some 
were exiled beyond the Alleghanies, 
where they formed the settlement of 
Tennessee. Others took the oath of 
allegiance, and remained in North 
Carolina “to fight another day.” 

The tiny seed of independence ger- 
minated in Patrick Henry’s undaunted 
speech of 1773, took firm root in many 
minds, and on the seventh of June, 
1776, another of Virginia’s sons, Rich- 
ard Henry Lee, had the distinction of 
bringing the subject of independence 
before Congress for discussion. 

‘He then read the following resolu- 
tions: 

“That these colonies are, and of a 
right ought to be, free and independent 
States; that all political connection be- 
tween us and the State of Great Brit- 
ain is, and ought to be, totally dis- 
solved.” 

Though John Adams seconded the 
motion, objections arose from many 
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on the score of the measure being pre- 
mature. Only seven colonies were 
favorable to the passing of the resolu- 
tion of June 10th. The position that 
Lee should have held afterwards was 
taken by Jefferson, Lee being at the 
bedside of his sick wife. 

John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, 
Robert Livingston, Roger Sherman and 
Thomas Jefferson were those appoint- 
ed as the committee of five named to 
draft a declaration. Adams and Jeffer- 
son were chosen to write the draft, but 
Adams urging that Jefferson was the 
better penman, accorded the honor to 
him. On the 24th of June, 1775, ac- 
cording to Jefferson’s version, the draft 
was made, in the house at the corner 
of Market and Seventh streets. 

The adoption of the Declaration 
which the committee reported on June 
28th, depended on the adoption of the 
resolution expressed therein. On the 
first day of July, Benjamin Harris in- 
troduced Mr. Lee’s motion of June 7th. 
After a day’s debate, a decision was 
reached on the second of July, and it 
is claimed by historians that the sec- 
ond of July is the day we should cele- 
brate, as it was merely the form of the 
declaration which accompanied the 
resolution adopted on the fourth. Be 
that as it may, Delaware, Pennsyl- 
vania and South Carolina did not con- 
cur until the fourth, while New York 
held back for five days succeeding the 
fourth. The final decision was an- 
nounced between two and three o’clock 
on the afternoon of the fourth of July 
by Secretary Thomson, to the assem- 
bly in the hall. To this gentleman, too, 
was accorded the honor of announcing 
to George Washington, then at Mt. 
Vernon, his unanimous election to the 
Presidency of the United States. An 
intense stillness prevailed after the 
secretary's announcement. Thousands 
were patiently awaiting outside the de- 
cision of Congress. They had seen a 
messenger from Delaware, a few hours 
previously, dash up to the door, carry- 
ing that State’s consent to the De- 
claration—but no word from New 
York. “Would the others act—would 
they ?” were the tormenting questions. 


Then, of a sudden, rang the cry: 
“Ring! Oh, ring for Liberty!” And 
the clattering tongue of the great bell 
unloosed, announced the glad tidings 
of the total emancipation from British 
rule, and the joyful Declaration of In- 
dependence. 

Swiftly the news of the declaration 
spread, and there was much rejoicing 
throughout the land. On the 8th of 
July, in Philadelphia, John Nixon read 
the Declaration of Independence from 
a balcony in the rear of the State 
House. When he had finished, the 
crowd tore down the Royal Arms from 
the court house and gave full vent to 
their merriment. 

The Declaration was announced 
to George Washington in New York, 
on the 9th of July. He then com- 
manded his army to line up, in what is 
now City Hall Park, and there the De- 
claration was read. Mighty cheers 
rent the air, to the accompaniment of 
clanging bells. Trinity and St. Paul’s 
churches, being in sympathy with the 
Crown, kept their bells mute, but the 
wild populace getting the better of 
them, sent the Tory bells ringing with 
all the fervor of American vim. Bowl- 
ing Green witnessed the tearing down 
of the leaden statue of George III. 
This statue was afterwards fashioned 
into bullets that leveled to the dust 
many hundreds of soldiers of the Eng- 
lish army. | 

On the 18th of July, the Declaration 
was brought by stage coach to Boston. 
It was the people of the South and of 
the New England States who had pro- 
voked Parliament. The struggle with 
the Ministry had taken shape in Bos- 
ton. The day dawned in a cloudless 
sky. Banners fluttered from every 
post of vantage, and the shimmering 
Charles river flung back the gleaming 
sunlight, as though millions of dia- 
monds had been scattered over its glit- 
tering sapphire surface. — 

Promptly at one o’clock, a gentle- 
man, rather old than young, rather 
feeble than robust (as the older nov- 
elists would say), rose in the hall of 
the old State House, and in a quaver- 
ing voice, read the “Declaration,” stop- 
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ping at the end of every sentence, 
while it was repeated by a tall man 
with a singularly resonant voice, who 
stood beside him. William Greenleaf 
said the words first, and the task of 
giving fitting dramatic enunciation to 
the thrilling phrases was entrusted to 
Colonel Thomas Crafts, one of the 
well-known and picturesque characters 
of the Boston of that period. In the 
meantime, a surging mass had swept 
into State street, and waited on tiptoes 
of expectancy, while the Town Clerk 
read from the balcony the Declaration 
of Independence. This document held 
crystallized the stir and movement of 
mighty hopes—the storms and aspira- 
tions after nationhood that had seen 
the poison of tyranny give the flash of 
scarlet to the flowers of Liberty. The 
words rang out, and the Credo of pop- 
ular aspiration took form in phrases 
that left no doubt as to their meaning. 

As the last words died into a hush, 
it was evident that that splendid lead- 
ing tumult of phrase, vocal with a peo- 
ples’ hopes, would flame into crimson 
blood before the end was achieved, as 
one who to-day in the seclusion of his 
study reads in Gabrielle d’Annunzio’s 
“Francesca da Rimini,” sees that the 
red roses of revolution always presage 
a storm of death and blood. But the 
Southerner and the New’ Englander 
were strong-willed men, who had built 
a policy that should last, that would 
weather the toy storms of a German 
princeling over the water, who had 
trifled with immemorial rights and 
privileges. 

After the reading of the Declaration 
the crowd tore the sprightly lion and 
unicorn from the State House, and 
then spread a banquet and lit bonfires. 
The citizens gave themselves up to the 
spirit of the occasion. Military bands 
paraded the streets, their uniforms 
making bright splashes of color where 
the sunshine played upon shining but- 
tons and accoutrements. Austere and 
stately scholars, bred in the delightful 
air of quiet studies, touched elbows 
with the lower type of townsfolk. 
Everybody seemed to feel that the 
new voices in the air—the triumphant 


voices of democracy and liberty, pre- 
saged events whose end no man could 
foresee. 

The batteries on Fort Hill, Dorches- 
ter Neck, Nantasket and Long Island, 
swelled the chorus of jubilation, each 
saluting with the significant thirteen 
guns. The event was celebrated in 
Newport and New London, in the 
North, while the South was gay with 
rejoicings, especially at Charleston, 
Savannah and Williamsburg, the lead- 
ing cities. | 

Of the signers of the Declaration of/ 
Independence only three claim to have 
been self-taught. Harvard graduated 
eight; Yale four; Princeton four; Wil- 
liam and Mary, three; Edinburg two; 
Cambridge, England, three; and West- 
minster one. Several others received 
private tuition as high and costly as 
given at any university in the world. 
Evidently higher education did pay, 
over a century and a quarter ago. Of 
the signers, two became presidents of 
the United States; two _ vice-presi- 
dents; seven were justices and four- 
teen governors. The signers were on 
the whole favored of fortune. The 
majority of them lived to a good old 
age, and were crowned with public 
honors. Twenty-one of them survived 
the advent of the nineteenth century. 
Adams, Jefferson and Carroll were the 
last two to succumb, Adams and Jef- 
terson having both died on the same 
day, July the fourth, 1826, just a half 
century after the Declaration of In- 
dependence. Carroll, the last of the 
signers, died in 1832. 

The first one to pass away was John 
Morton of Pennsylvania, who died in 
April, 1777. Thomas Lynch was 
drowned at sea, and Buxton Gwinnet 
was killed in a duel (by General Mc- 
Intosh of Georgia), the two latter be- 
ing the only signers who met violent 
deaths. 

The five oldest signers of the De- 
claration were Benjamin Franklin 
(70), Francis Hopkins (69), Francis 
Lewis (63), Matthew Thornton (62), 
and Philip Livingston (60). The five 
youngest were Benjamin Rush (31), 
Thomas Jefferson (33), Thomas Lynch 
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(27), Thomas Stone (33), and Arthur 
Middleton (33). 

Eight of the signers were foreign- 
born. Three were of Irish birth; two 
of Scottish; two of Welch; one of Eng- 
lish; Secretary Thomson was born in 
Ireland, and twenty-one came from 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line. 
Benjamin Franklin, George Clymer, 
Caesar Rodney and Francis Hopkins 
were devotees of science and litera- 
ture. Two of the signers were practic- 
ing physicians—Josiah Bartlett, Ben- 
jamin Rush and Matthew Thornton, 
the former being the first man to sign 
after Hancock. He is also noted as the 
first physician to introduce Peruvian 
bark. Lawyers, in the signing of the 
Declaration, were in the majority; 
next came the planters, then the mer- 
chants. Four of the signers afterwards 
became ministers. Six only of the 
signers took active part in the Revolu- 
tion, and only one of them, Thomas 
Nelson, Brigadier-General, was pres- 
_ent when Cornwallis surrendered. The 
majority of the signatures on the De- 
claration of Independence are well- 
written. Stephen Hopkins, of Rhode 
Island, next to the oldest signer, be- 
trayed his tottering condition as he 
inscribed his name by grasping his 
trembling right wrist with his shaking 
left hand, grimly remarking as he 
wrote: “If my hand does tremble, John 
Bull will find my heart won't.” 


On the day of its adoption, the De- 


claration of Independence was signed 


by John Hancock, President of the 
Congress. It was then ordered to be 
entered in the journal and engrossed 
on parchment, when the delegates 
should sign it. In the advent of Au- 
gust, fifty-four delegates had signed, 
and a trifle later the other two affixed 
their signatures. In the State Depart- 
ment Library there is on view a fac- 
simile of this Declaration. The origi- 
nal is jealously preserved in an inde- 
structible steel safe. A party was en- 
trusted to make a facsimile of it in 
the early century, but the process ren- 
dered it actinic, and as the signatures 
began to fade and the document to 
show signs of wear, it was then care- 
fully secreted from the light of day. 
However, its light has been shed on 
countless millions, and wheresoever an 
American dwells, to him the “Glorious 
Fourth of July” proclaims sweet lib- 
erty, just as one hundred and thirty- 
five years ago a nation was aroused 
when the clear voice ot a boy calling 
“Ring! Oh, ring for Liberty!” loos- 
ened the aged bellman’s rope, and the 
famous Liberty Bell pealed forth the 
glad tidings—“The Declaration of In- 
dependence.” 
liberty alone that gives the 
flower 
Of fleeting life its lustre and perfume.” 


THE MINOR MUSE 


BY F. L. ROERS 


A minor muse, alas! is mine, 
I have no skylark wings. 
I cannot build the lyric line, 
A minor muse, alas! is mine. 
The lark breathes notes that stir like wine; 
The linnet lowlier sings. 
A minor muse, alas! is mine, 
I have no skylark wings. 
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EMEMBER,” said Mauricio, 
solemnly, “I have advised 
against this marriage from 
the first.” 

“Remember,” retorted Luis, impa- 
tiently, “I have never asked thy ad- 
vice.” 

“Oh, thou 
hast fully made 
me understand 
that,” answered 
Mauricio, in a 
voice of great 
injury. “But 
some day when 
thou hast come 
to thy senses 
and hast learned 
to regret this 
blind folly, I 
shall be pleased 
to have thee call 
to mind that I, 
at least, did my 
duty as a 
brother in spite 
of thee.” 

“Thy duty, 
indeed!” sniffed 
the prospective 
bridegroom, as 
he twisted his 
savagely 
to get at his col- 
lar-button. 
consider that 
you and mamma 
have meddled 
abominably, and 
have set all my 
friends to med- 
dling, too, in the 
most unwarrant- 
able way. Why, 
the whole town 
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BUTTERFIELD 


has put in its say, as if it were con- 
cerned in the matter. I never saw 
such a town for mixing into people’s 
private business! When I was away 
at college I used to be homesick for 
it. Yes, that’s the truth. Even the 
Capital itself 
could not make 
me disloyal to 
Cuauhmeca. 
And now, when 
I come back and 
expect to get 
married, the way 
every one gos- 
sips and gapes 
and puts in is 
enough to make 
one wish to go 
away and never 


come back.” 
Mauricio sar- 

castically ap- 

plauded his 


brother’s anger. 

“Bien dicho! 
That’s thorough- 
ly proper. Quar- 
rel with mamma 
and with me, 
and with every 
one else who 
wishes thee well 


—and go thy 
headstrong way. 
Thou shouldst 


be grateful to 
people for tak- 
ing an interest. 


But I’ve done 
with advising 
thee.” 

“That’s one 


blessing, at 
least,” muttered 


| 
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Luis, “for which one could afford to 
have a mass sung!” 

“Oh, thou couldst afford to have a 
mass sung, couldst thou ?” jeered Mau- 
ricio. “And about to be married to an 
extravagant girl with a pocket even 
emptier than thine own and a head 
still emptier. I see thee affording 
anything.” 

“Oh, I know thou wouldst have me 
marry for money—preferably Estela 
Galindo, who would not have me if I 
asked her, and whom I wouldn’t have 
if she had all the money in the world. 
Why dost thou not marry her thyself, 
since thou art always grinding at me 
about her 

“T have my eye on something else,” 
placidly replied the other. “Carmelita, 
the daughter of the banker in Men- 
doza, can compete even with Estela. 
She is just as rich, almost as pretty, 
and hasn’t got such a terrible father.” 

Luis levefed at him a glance of 
scorn. “Mercenary!” he growled. 

Mauricio shrugged his shoulders. 
“No, only sensible!” he said. ‘Love 
and money frequently go together—or 
at least, with proper attention, they 


may be combined. But thou hast never _ 


had any sense.” 

“I don’t want any of that kind,” re- 
torted Luis. “Marry for money in- 
deed! And be a little dog at my wife’s 
heels ever after! A woman’s money is 
her own—her husband can’t touch a 
cent without going begging to her. I 
think, on the whole, with thy gracious 


permission, I shall marry a girl no 


richer than myself.” 
“Well, well, that’s thy taste, I sup- 
pose. But why Cuca Rojas? Aside 


from having nothing in the world ex-. 


cept a certain position in society— 
here in Cuauhmeca—and a degree of 
good looks, she’s the flightiest and sill- 
iest girl in town. I should have thought 
thou wouldst have acquired better 
taste—coming from the Capital!” 
“What’s wrong with Cuca?” de- 
manded Luis. “The only trouble with 
her is that she has some spirits, and 
in this dead-and-alive town a girl with 
any vivacity about her is_ instantly 


criticised as ‘loca.’ Come and help me 


with my necktie, canst thou not ? What 
a best man I have!” 

Mauricio leisurely crossed over to 
where his brother stood before the 
mirror. “She is loca,’ he observed. 
“Thou hast been away for several 
years, and consequently thou dost not 
really know how she is. Why——’” 

“T’ve certainly heard enough about 
her heinous doings since I came back,” 
said Luis. “What do they amount to, 
anyway? She has a gay disposition, 
and doesn’t always stop to think. But 
when one analyzes the famous /Jocuras 
that have set the town agape, there is 
no harm in them.” 

“She’s a coqguette,” said Mauricio. 
“She’s had sweethearts beyond count, 
one after another ever since she was 
fifteen. Last year it was Valdespino, 
a young man from Guadalajara: just 
the kind of man to take her fancy—a 
nandsome rascal with plenty of money. 
I guess she really cared for him as 
much as she could ever care for any- 
one except Cuca Rojas herself. I 
don’t know what they quarreled about, 
but I know she was crazy about him. 
Why, she actually let him kiss her one 
day through the window bars! The 
girls across the street from her house 
saw it.” 

Luis growled  contemptuously. 
“Prove it, and I'll give her calabazas 
at the church door itself. But it’s 
not true. She told me herself it wasn’t 
true. Who answers for it, anyway? 
The girls across the street! A pack 
of backbiting, malicious old maids. I 
don’t wish to hear any more about it.” 

“Oh, well ” The exasperated 
Mauricio relapsed into silence. 

“I’m ready now. Come on,” said 
Luis, turning away from the mirror. 

“Thank goodness! I’m afraid we'll 
be late. Another piece of foolishness, 
this putting the wedding forward a 
whole week unexpectedly, after she 
had put it off for a month! What next, 
I wonder ?” 

Luis, looking desperate, started to- 
ward the door. ‘Come on, I say,” he 
cried. “The boys have been waiting 
in the carriage since I don’t know 
when. Let’s get started—and for 
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Heaven’s sake, don’t keep this up af- 
ter we get to church!” 


II. 


Now, tho’ Mauricio Izurieta was not 
an altogether admirable young man; 
he had some justice in complaining of 
his brother’s choice. True, it may be 
said to have been no affair of his, 
whatever his opinion, but he was 
Luis’s brother, and thought that it was 
his affair; and he had a very firm con- 
viction that Luis was marrying Cuca 
Rojas more because—as he slangily 
put it—‘‘ella le echo garra,” than be- 
cause he really entertained any over- 
powering love for her. The city of 
Cuauhmeca, as a whole, entertained 
this opinion, too. 

As a matter of fact, when Luis re- 
turned from college, people had 
thought he showed a preference for 
Estela Galindo. Estela lived in the 
neighboring port of Mendoza, and was 
visiting her married sister in Cuauh- 
meca when he met her. But when she 
returned to Mendoza he did not follow 
her, although his mother (some said 
she did it purposely to make Luis ac- 
company her) went to live permanent- 
ly in Mendoza at about that time. If 
her object really was to keep Luis 
within reach of Estela’s attractions, 
she failed most signally, for her son, 
who worked in Cuauhmeca, remained 
in that city, seeing more and more of 
Cuca Rojas, and falling more and 
more a victim to her charms. 

People said she threw herself at his 
head. They said she was piqued about 
Valdespino, whom she had expected 
would formally ask her to marry him. 
They said she was anxious to get mar- 
ried because she was twenty-three 
(confessedly) and had flirted with so 
many men that, while all would flirt 
with her, none was so fascinated as to 
wish her for his wife; and that she had 
selected Luis for two reasons: firstly, 
because he did not know her as well 
as others, and secondly, because he 
was an industrious young man, with- 
out vices, and apt to be successful. 
They said so many things, in fact, 


against Cuca and in favor of Estela, 
that the perverse Luis was only the 
more determined to assert his inde- 
pendence and listen to no one. And 
Cuca was skillful enough to manage 
the affair quite well, indeed. She was 
very witty and bright, and as pretty 
as Estela, in a different way. She was 
very little, which made her vivacity 
charming, and was of the morena type 
over which Spaniards rave, having a 
complexion of a clear, pale brown. 
She had long black eyes, by turns lan- 
guid and merry, and bright red, laugh- 
ing lips, which gave glimpses of daz- 
zling little teeth. It was no impossi- 
ble matter for her to persuace Luis 
that he was very much in love with her 
—and after that to lead him on to a 
definite proposal of marriage was only 
a matter of time. 

But no suspicion of her as a design- 
ing person entered Luis’s mind. If it 
had, it must have vanished at sight 
of the dainty little bride from whose 
blushing face he pushed back the filmy 
white veil, with awkward hands 
enough and who, as they came out of 
the church together, followed by the 
brilliant crowd of guests, glanced up 
at him with shy, bewitching eyes. He 
was still lost in contemplation of the 
fairylike little creature when, as they 
descended the broad, shallow steps be- 
fore which the bridal carriage awaited 
them, a boy shouldered his way for- 
ward from the crowd of curiosos. 

“Excuse me—an urgent telegram 
for the Senor Izurieta. I have been 
waiting ever so long.” 

Luis seized the yellow envelope and 
tore it open. The message contained 
these words: 

“Thy mother dying. Come imme- 
diately. Advise Mauricio. May not 
live twenty-four hours. CLEOFAS.” 

Luis rumpled his hair ruefully. “Ah, 
aue carambas!” he muttered. “Now, 
what’s to be done?” 

Cuca had read the telegram even be- 
fore he handed it to her—not over his 
shoulder, for she was by no means tall 
enough, but by glancing past his arm 
—and uttered a little exclamation of 
alarm and concern. 
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“Oh, Luis, how terrible! What art 
thou going to do?” 

“T have to go—I don’t see anything 
else to be done,” said Luis. “Let’s see 
the time. Vaya pues! Just time to 
change my clothes and catch the 
train.’ He considered a moment, Cuca 
iooking at him anxiously. “I see noth- 
ing for it,” he went on presently; “‘but 
it’s too bad to have to rush off this 
way. Poor mamma i 

Don Pepe Rojas and the brides- 
maids, and as many of the guests as 
could, had crowded up to learn what 
the trouble was. The telegram passed 
from hand to hand, amid a babel of. ex- 
clamations. ‘Of course there won’t be 
a dance now,” said one of the brides- 
maids, in a tone of great disappoint- 
ment; but was nudged into silence by 
her sister. No, of course, there would 
be no dance. People began to press 
forward to offer their sympathy and 
their congratulations in one breath, 
and to take leave of the bride and 
groom at once. Luis tried to push a 
way to the carriage with Cuca. In 
the midst of the commotion, Don Pas- 
cual Salcido, the notary who per- 
formed the secular marriages in 
Cuauhmeca, raising his voice, made 
himself heard. 

“Luis, art thou not going to wait for 
the civil ceremony? My clerk is wait- 
ing at the house with the books and 
register.” 

Luis again looked at his watch. He 
knew, having seen it performed for 
others, that the civil contract of mar- 
riage is lengthy and awe-inspiring. “I 
am afraid I haven’t time,” he said. “‘T’ll 
barely reach the train as itis. I really 
haven’t a moment to spare.” He 
laughed nervously as he pushed on 
toward the carriage. “You will have 
to wait until I get back, Don Pascual— 
and that will be as soon as I possibly 
can.” 

At last he had gotten Cuca into the 
carriage with two of the bridesmaids. 
The rest of the wedding party climbed 
into the other carriages, and with a 
rattle of wheels upon the empedrado 
surrounding church and plaza, the 
brilliant line of vehicles started away. 


ITI. 

It was eight o’clock in the morning 
when Luis stepped off the train at the 
Mendoza station, and hastily getting 
into a hack, drove to his mother’s 
house. There he was received in a 
great flutter by Cleofas. Cleofas was 
a girl whom his mother had bap- 
tized out of charity, and whom she had 
since taken into her house partly as 
a companion and sort of adopted 
daughter, and partly in the capacity of 
sub-housekeeper and head _ servant. 
Her acquaintance with Luis was slight 
—she having entered the house while 
he was in college, since which time 
he had not been much with his mother. 
But her admiration of him was great, 
indeed, and though she assumed to- 
ward him the attitude of an adopted 
sister, so to speak, the confusion and 
agitation into which the sight of him 
invariably threw her would have 
proven to any one interested in observ- 
ing the case that her feelings toward 
him were not particularly sisterly. 

The room in which the invalid lay 


was darkened, so that at first glance it 


was difficult to see her face; but her 
eyes burned restlessly in the dull light. 
She seemed unable to raise herself to 
embrace her son, but he took her fond- 
ly in his strong arms—forgetting and 
forgiving in that moment her opposi- 
tion to his marriage, and the unkind 
things she had written in her letters 
about his bride to be. He noticed, 
with a little wonder, that she was alone 
—that there were none of those 
friends who usually throng a Mexican 
sick room, nor any doctors, nor even 
a priest. 

“Oh, mamma,” he cried, “why didst 
thou not allow me to know sooner that 
thou wert ill ?” 

“I was ill so suddenly. But hast 
— come alone? Where is Mauri- 
cio?” | 

“Thou knowest my memory,” he 
said remorsefully. “I only remem- 
bered him when I was on the train. I 
was so hurried! Still, he was with me 
when I received the message, and must 
have known. Shall I telegraph him to 
come ?” 
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“Cleofas will do so; but he may al- 
ready have started. Oh, I hope so, for 
if he delays, I may not see him.” 

“No, mamma,” said Luis, hopefully, 
“T am sure thou art not so ill as thou 
dost fancy.” 

“Ah, Luis, there is no fancying 
about it. I am going to die. If I 
might leave my children happy a 

Cleofas was sobbing beside the 
bed. “Oh, what will become of poor 
me?” she wailed. “I have no one in 
the whole world but my nina. What 
will become of me?” 

Her godmother smiled indulgently. 
“My children shall care for thee as a 
sister, Cleofitas. Is it not so, Luis? 
Thou wilt never forget to care for the 
girl who has been the companion of 


my loneliness, with both my _ sons 
away?” 

“No, I won’t forget,” said Luis 
huskily. 


A priest appeared in the doorway, 
but his entrance did not stay the im- 
mediate expression of Cleofas’s grati- 
tude. Though she did not speak, she 
seized Luis’s hand in a fervent clasp, 
looking at him with wet, grateful eyes. 
Then, with a glance at the waiting 
priest, she rose hastily from her knees. 
The sick woman drew her down close 
to her. 

“Take him into the parlor for a 
moment,” she whispered, indicating 
the priest with a faint motion of her 
hand. “I wish to speak to Luis alone 
before I see him.” 

The girl went to the door, saluted 
the priest, and left the room with him. 
Luis bent over his mother. “Thou 
wouldst speak to me alone ?” he asked. 
“We are alone now, mamma.” 

“My son,” said the sick woman in a 
weak voice, “thou hast always heeded 
my wishes; thou hast sought always 
to please me. Wouldst thou let me die 
and deny me my last prayer?” 

“Mamma, how canst thou ask me? 
I will do anything for thee.” 

“Thou art going to be married,” his 
mother continued. “How, I scarcely 
know; for thou wert only de novio, and 
and no one thought the matter serious 
—and then suddenly thou wert to be 


married almost before one could cross 
oneself.” 

“TI advised thee,” said Luis. 

“And wert thereafter deaf to all I 
said. Luis, Luis, that girl will never 
make thee happy. She is too frivol- 
ous and careless ever to be a good 
wife. But she has thee bewitched, 
and thou wilt not hear me.” 

“Mamma began her son, but 
she interrupted him. 

“I know what thou wilt say. Thou 
hast gone too far to draw back. But 
if needful, leave the town—leave the 
country—anything to get away from 
her. Luis, I implore thee! do not 
marry her. If the commands and 
prayers of a mother are at all times 
sacred, how much more so when they 
are delivered from her deathbed ?” 

“Oh, mother, mother!” cried Luis. 
“This is cruel indeed! for under no 
circumstances could I in honor and 
conscience withdraw from Cuca, be- 
ing once engaged to her. But Heaven 
has spared me the dilemma. Our wed- 
ding was put forward. I received thy 
message at the door of the church. I 
am already married.” 

“What!” cried the invalid, suddenly 
bounding out of bed with all the en- 
ergy of fifty hale and hearty years, 
while her astonished son rose slowly 
to his feet. “‘Married already! To 
that giggling, brainless, heartless little 
flirt! Then indeed art thou worthy of 
her! Go back to her at once, and let 
me not see thee again until God puts 
it into my heart to forgive thee!” 

Luis, gazing at her with round eyes 
of amazement, ventured a protest. 

“But, mamma, how can I go and 
leave thee ill?” 

“Tll? Do I look ill? I feigned it 
to save thee if I could from the life- 
long misery of this marriage. It would 
have been time enough to recover af- 
ter receiving the promise to break with 
her, which I never thought thou 
couldst deny me if thou shouldst be- 
lieve me dying. And who knows but 
Heaven will punish me for the pre- 
tense, well as I meant it, by making it 
true? But go now. I have not heart 
to see thee. Married to her! Call 


Cleofas! Where is the 
must confess now in earnest. 
Cleofas!” 

Too angry and hurt to speak at dis- 
covering the deception his mother had 
practiced upon him, Luis took up his 
hat, and, avoiding the priest and Cleo- 
fas, who were still in the parlor, he 
crossed the portal and went out of the 
house. 


priest? 
Cleofas! 


IV. 


Formerly communication between 
Cuauhmeca and the port of Mendoza 
was carried on by stage-coach, or by 
ships, which, coming up the coast from 
Mendoza, touched at Atachitlan, from 
whence a railroad leads to Cuauh- 
meca. But of late a new railroad go- 
ing straight down the coast through 
both Cuauhmeca and Mendoza, © has 
done away with the old-time diligen- 
cia, and has reduced the steamers and 
the little railroad running between 
Atachitlan and Cuauhmeca to a state 
bordering on nothingness. Of course 
the up-to-date, fashionable way to 
travel from the one place to the other 
is decidedly not to go by steamer. 
That is left for cheap, ordinary people, 
to whom the fare is an item. 

However, Luis Izurieta, seething 
with anger, and with a powerful im- 
pulse upon him to leave Mendoza as 
far behind him as he possibly could, 
in as short a space of time, flung off 
for the wharf, where the Melchor 
Ocampo was te weigh anchor at ten 
o'clock, rather than wait until nine in 
the evening, when the train would 
leave for Cuauhmeca. 

He had traveled on the Melchor 
Ocampo before, in days when the little 
vessel teemed with passengers, and 
had no conscience about taking twice 
as many people on board as it could 
really accommodate. But now there 
were iew enough traveling first class, 
and of those whom he saw, Luis knew 
none. He had a strong suspicion that 
they were people who. would have 
traveled second class had not the rates 
been cut, and divining their probable 
station in life, he held coolly aloof 
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from them—as those who belong to 
the alta sociedad quite frequently do, 
in other countries and republics be- 
sides Mexico. 

Quite bored at having no one to talk 
to—for the ship’s officers were busy— 
he sat down to read a translation of 
Jules Verne, and so passed the time 
until almost noon. When he at last 
rose to take a turn about the deck, 
he was surprised to see a lady on 
board whom he had not seen before, 
and in whom, when she presently 
turned toward him, he recognized Es- 
tela Galindo. 

She looked prettier than he had ever 
seen her, though she was pretty enough 
at all times. The sea-wind had 
brought a touch of color to cheeks 
usually too pale. The gleaming curls 
of her soft brown hair were blown 
about her face. There was an un- 
wonted sparkle of excitement in her 
beautiful, clear eyes, though there was 
also something strange and nervous 
in her glance. He was delighted at 
finding some one that he knew, and 
shook hands with her warmly. 

“Art thou going to Cuauhmeca ?”’ 
he asked. 

“Yes, to stay with Sara,” answered 
the girl. Luis, thinking of her ar- 
bitrary and overbearing old father, 
whose temper was notorious through- 
out that district, and with whom she 
lived all alone—save for the servants 
—when she was in Mendoza, did not 
wonder that whenever she could she 
escaped to Cuauhmeca and her mar- 
ried sister. 

“But art thou alone?” he asked, re- 
calling suddenly that ne had seen no 
one in whose company she could be 
traveling. 

The question seemed, for some rea- 
son, to confuse her. 

“Alone? How—how could I come 
alone? I come in the captain’s care. 
Papa always recommends me to Cap- 
tain Suarez when I go to Cuauhmeca. 
And then, there is usually some family 
aboard that one knows. -I—I forgot 
that now every one goes by railroad, 
and so—there is no family to take 
charge of me. But the captain is such 
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an old friend, I really have felt quite 
at home.”’ 

Luis thought there was something 
hurried and nervous in her manner, but 
did not greatly remark it. He con- 
tinued talking with her about other 
things, and presently took her down 
to dinner. In the afternoon, to his 
honest regret, he saw no more of her, 
and so was left to his own ill-humor 
and impatience. 

The train runs between Atachitlan 
and Cuauhmeca every second day. The 
steamers, wandering along in a hap- 
hazard fashion, are quite as apt to ar- 
rive at Atachitlan on the off-days as 
any other time, causing people to hire 
a special train if they are rich and 
important, a hand-car if they are plain 
people in a hurry, or to meekly wait 
over in Atachitlan if they are neither 
the one thing nor the other. So it was 
no great matter for wonder for the 
Melchor Ocampo to waddle into port 
(one hates to use the term “waddle” 
in connection with anything named 
Melchor Ocampo; but the truth is that 
it did waddle, then and always), on a 
beautiful Thursday . morning when 
there was no hope of a regular train 
until one o’clock on the following day. 

Luis and Estela were the only pas- 
sengers on board who could not resign 
themselves to spending the night in 
the little port. Luis looked over what 
passengers there were, and wondered 
if it would pay him to telephone for a 
special. Having decided that it would 
not, he thought of asking for a hand- 
car, when suddenly his attention was 
attracted to Estela, who had come 
ashore with him. 

“Oh, Luis,” she said tremulously, “I 
hadn’t thought of this at'all. Captain 
Suarez is all very well while I am on 
the steamer, but now I am all alone, 
and I can’t stay here all night— 
and———”’ 

Luis was afraid she was going to 
cry. “Why, what’s all this, Estela?” 
he asked cheerfully. “Sarita must 
certainly have come up on yesterday’s 
train to wait for thee. She wouldn’t 
risk thy having to stay here all alone!” 

Estela flushed, and pushed the wan- 


dering curls back from her face with 
nervous hands. “But—Sara doesn’t 
know—I didn’t telegraph her when I 
left Mendoza—she 

“Estela!” cried Luis in amazement. 
“And thy father—does he know ?” 

“T can’t stand him any more!” the 
girl broke out, her eyes flashing. “I 
might as well tell thee the truth, for I 
suppose after all the truth will look 
better than a falsehood would. I 
can’t stand him! I have been trying 
for ever so long to have him let me go 
to Cuauhmeca, where I could get away 
from him, and he wouldn’t. He sim- 
ply wouldn’t. He keeps getting worse 
and worse. I think if I hadn’t come 
away I should have gone crazy. And 
I had no money to telegraph Sara— 
only enough for my passage, and 
scarcely a cent over. Thou dost not 
know what it is to have papa for a 
guardian, and not be able to touch a 
copper even of my own, that my 
mother left me, without his leave for 
it! But what am I to do now?” 

“Well, well, don’t cry,” said Luis, 
soothingly. “I'll call up Cuauhmeca 
and have them send a special, and no- 
tify Sarita so that she and Ciro can 
come for thee, or thy uncle if they 
should be unable.” 

“Oh, please do,” said Estela. “I 
don’t know what I should have done, 
Luis, if I had not met thee.” 

“And I was to have married her for 
her money,” thought Luis, remember- 
ing Mauricio, as he entered the station 
and sought the telephone. 

“Somebody in Cuauhmeca has been 
going wild ever since the Ocampo was 
sighted,” said the clerk. “Maybe you 
are the person he’s so anxious to talk 
to.” 

The bell just then began to ring vio- 
lently. Luis, as soon as he could rang 
a response and put the receiver to his 
ear. 
“Listo,” he said. 

An impatient voice was shouting: 
“Atachitlan? Atachitlan ?” 

“Yes,” said Luis. “Is it Cuauh- 
meca ?” 

“What passengers arrived on the 
Melchor Ocampo ?” 


“I beg your pardon, but I’m not the 
steamship company’s agent. I wish 
to send a message to——-” » 

His speech was drowned out by a 
volume of sound from the other end 
of the wire, from which the question 
finally evolved itself: “Is Estela Ga- 
lindo one of the passengers ?” 

“Yes; I wanted to ask you to send a 
special for her, and kindly send 
word 

“A: special will leave this moment 
Good-bye!” The receiver clicked. 

“Ah, carambas! what a temper,” 
soliloquized Luis, as he rang again. 
After a moment came the response, 
and Luis again raised the receiver. A 
terrific “Que hubo>” exploded in his 
ear. 

“TI only wanted to ask you to do me 
the favor to send word 

“Il can’t send word to any one!” 
Again the receiver clicked. But appar- 
ently the station agent of Cuauhmeca 
now took the telephone, for the lazy 
- voice of that individual came over the 
wire. “What can I do for you, sir?” 

“I should be glad if you could let 
Sarita Galindo, the wife of Ciro Guz- 
man, know that you are sending a 
special, and that her sister is here.” 

“I think she knows it already. Her 
husband was here a moment ago, and 
her uncle, Don Meliton, ordered the 
train.” 

“In that case it’s all right. Thank 
you. Good-bye.” 

He went outside where Estela was 
waiting for him. “I suspect thy father 
telegraphed them from Mendoza to 
look for thee on the Ocampo,” he said. 
“They seemed to have everything 
started already, and thy uncle is com- 
ing. Ciro seemed angrier than I 
thought Ciro could be in a thousand 
years, so perhaps thy father has set 
them against thee. But when thou 
hast explained things to them they 
will get over that. Sarita ought cer- 
tainly to be able to sympathize with 
thee. I say, Estela, it’s one o’clock. 
Let’s have dinner.” 

At four o’clock the train arrived, 
from which emerged Estela’s portly 
uncle, a thriving notary of Cuauhmeca, 
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who lived with Sara. Vouchsafing few 
words and no information, in answer 
to the poor girl’s queries, he fenced 
her into a seat by the window, while 
Luis, glad to be clear of all further 
responsibility in the matter, repaired 
to the platform to smoke a meditative 
cigarette. 

“What the devil possessed me to 
come this way, anyhow?” he asked 
himself, severely. ‘I could have been 
in Cuauhmeca since early this morn- 
ing if I had waited for the train in 
Mendoza, and I wouldn’t have been 
mixed up in this. If Cuca hears of 
it——. She always has bothered me 
about Estela, and the least thing makes 
her jealous! She will be sure to think 
that I had no need to take any notice 
of Estela at all!” 


V. 


It was seven o’clock when the spe- 
cial steamed into the station at Cuauh- 
meca. Some carriages stood about, 
and the portly notary handed Estela 
into one of them, and prepared to fol- 
low, himself. 

“Won't you take a seat with us; 
Luis?” he asked affably, as the young 
man descended the station steps. ‘‘We 
can get out at our place, and the car- 
riage can take you on to yours. Come, 
now’ ’—as Luis hesitated—‘‘do me the 
favor.” He gently laid his hand upon 
the young man’s shoulder and pushed 
him in. 

Luis and the notary talked as they 
drove through the streets, but Estela 
was silent. Presently they rattled up 
to the door of Ciro Guzman’s resiaence 
and Estela and her uncle alighted, bid- 
ding Luis good-bye from the sidewalk. 
Luis watched them go into the zaguan, 
while the coachman was re-lighting 
one of the lamps, which had been 
blown out, when suddenly from within 
he neard the notary calling his name. 

“Luis! favor de venir tantito.” 

“What is it?” asked Luis, jumping 
out of the carriage and entering the 
house. 

In the parlor—which opened direct- 
ly from the short, wide hallway of the 
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zaguan—he was amazed to confront 
Don Gabriel Galindo, Estela’s father— 
a fierce-looking old gentleman, who 
looked much the fiercer for having a 
large revolver in his hand. Ciro and 
his wife, looking meekly indignant, 
stood on one side. The notary, pom- 
pous and self-important, supported the 
shrinking Estela with one hand while 
he raised the other as if to enjoin 
uiect. 

“T will kill her!’ Don Gabriel was 
vociferating violently. “I will kill 
her!” Luis recognized the voice he 
had heard on the telephone. 

“Hush!” commanded the notary. 
“Here is Luis. Ciro, despatch the car- 
riage and lock the zaguan. Luis——” 

“Excuse me,” said Luis, turning 
back to the door in great embarrass- 
ment. “I thought you called me.” 

“TI did,” said the notary. “Do me 
the favor to remain.” Luis heard the 
sound of wheels rumbling away, and 
the zaguan clanged to. In great per- 
plexity he looked at the notary. 

“Don Meliton,” he began, but was 
interrupted by an outburst from Don 
Gabriel. 

“Is this the villain?” shouted the 
rampant old gentleman, advancing to- 
wards Luis in a fury. The notary re- 
strained him. 

“Be calm, Gabriel; self-control is al- 
ways a great virtue,” said Don Meli- 
ton in a silky voice. “How well I 
knew I was the one who should go to 
Atachitlan, and not thou, hermano mio! 
Thou wouldst have made a great scan- 
dal and gained nothing. As it is, / 
have them both here—taken in the act, 
one may say.” 

“What do you mean?” demanded 
Luis, his anger rising. 

“Taken in the act, I say,” repeated 
Don Meliton. “Do not all the circum- 
stances point to it? Here is Estela, 
who left home secretly, without advis- 
ing her sister here any more than she 
advised her father there; who was 


traced on board the Melchor Ocampo 
by her father; who then came to 
Cuauhmeca to intercept her. And here 
are you, who traveled with her on the 
Melchor Ocampo; who landed with her 
at Atachitlan; and were waiting with 
her in the station at that port to board 
the train together! What do you say to 
that, young man?” 

“T’ll have his life!” roared Don 
Gabriel, again making an advance up- 
on Luis, and again having to be re- 
strained by Ciro and Don Meliton. 

“Be quiet for a moment,” said the 
notary, as he shoved his brother back. 
“Now, Luis, what are your intentions ? 
Are you going to marry my niece ?” 

“Marry her?” cried Luis. “Why, of 
course not. [’m——” 

“You shall marry her!” thundered 
Don Gabriel. “Do you think you can 
mock me with impunity ?” 

“Now listen to me, Luis Izurieta,” 
said the notary sternly. “My niece 
is under age; she won’t be twenty-one 
for eighteen months. She’s a respect- 
able girl. The law will compel you to 
marry her. You can’t trifle with a 
minor and expect to evade the conse- 
quences. Now are you going to marry 
her ?” 

Estela’s cheeks were scarlet, but she 
was past speech. She covered her face 
with her hands, looking guilty enough, 
for that matter, to satisfy them. Luis 
glared angrily about at the group. 

“You are doing both of us a terrible 
injustice,” he said. “I should be 
ashamed, Don Gabriel, to cast sus- 
picion upon my own daughter—if I 
were your age and had one——” 

“Ah-h-h!” cried the old man, with 
a snarl like a wild beast. “You are 
the man to preach sermons to the 
father you’ve iniured! Scoundrel! 
Fiend! How dare you bring disgrace 
upon an honorable family! I ought to 
blow your brains out without letting 
you say another word!” 

(To be concluded in August Number.) 
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“A CLEAN THING OUT OF AN UNCLEAN” 


BY C. T. RUSSELL, Pastor Londorm* and Brooklyn Tabernacles 


*Pastor Russell, on the occasion of a recent visit to London, England, accepted the pastorate 
of the London Tabernacle Congregation. The call was given with the full understanding that 
Pastor Russell would not think of leaving his large work in America, which centers at Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. It was urged, however, that his acceptance of the pastorate would insure his giving 
them a goodly share of his time. He promised about four months in each year. He has able 
assistants there as well as in Brooklyn. Really, London will have about as much of the pastor’s 
time as he gives to Brooklyn, because in America his Sundays are scattered over a consider- 
able area. Brooklyn having the first Sunday of each month so far as possible. Pastor Russell 
travels much in Great Britain also, but gives his Sundays to London and his week days to the 
other large cities. Reports indicate that he has large audiences at all his meetings—besides 
the still vaster audience reached weekly through his sermons printed in more than a thousand 
newspapers in the United States, Canada, Great Britain and Australia. 


ERHAPS the most difficult 
thing for people in general to 
believe respecting Jesus is the 
claim of the Bible and of all 

orthodox creeds that He was born of 
a virgin—that He was born differently 
from the remainder of the race, and 
that, on account of this miraculous 
birth, He was perfect physically, men- 
tally, morally—“holy, harmless, unde- 
filed, separate from sinners.” Some 
can exercise a simple, child-like faith 
and accept this proposition set forth 
in the Scriptures, and progress in the 
building of a faith structure thereup- 
on. Others of different mental con- 
struction find faith more difficult and 
inquire for the reason, the philosophy 
and, if possible, to know the pro- 
‘cesses by which Divine power was 
thus exercised, as well as the reason 
why such a stupendous miracle was 
required to be wrought. The subject 
is not only a delicate one, but very ab- 
struse, and, as a matter of fact, the 
philosophy of it is rarely if ever 
thought of or attempted. 

The point, however, is fundamental. 
No one can Scripturally believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ without believing in 
His miraculous birth. No one, there- 
fore, can be a Christian, in the Scrip- 
tural sense, without this belief. So 
long as we held that only true, saintly 
Christians would be saved, and that all 
others were foreordained to eternal tor- 
ture we properly enough felt a delicacy 
in mentioning particularly the items of 
faith necessary to the obtaining of a 
standing with God as a true Christian. 
Now, however, since we see that only 


the saintly few will be members of 
the elect Church, and. that through 
these (in their glorified condition) 
will come a great blessing of restitu- 
tion opportunities to human perfection 
and to an earthly Eden to all the non- 
elect, we may feel free to treat all 
matters very candidly. 


Belief in the Miraculous Birth 
Necessary. 


By and by, when all the darkness 
and clouds of ignorance, superstition, 
etc., shall have passed away, and when 
clear knowledge of God and clear Rev- 
elation from Him will be freely grant- 
ed to mankind, all, of course, will un- 
derstand the philosophy of this great 
fact of our Lord’s immaculate birth. 
But in the present time such knowledge 
is withheld, because God is seeking a 
special class which will trust Him 
where they cannot trace Him—a class 
which will be willing to walk by faith 
and not by sight. To such faithful, 
trusting ones God will grant special 
privileges and blessings as the Bride’ 
of the Redeemer and joint heir in His 
Kingdom and glory. To these it is 
given to know something respecting 
the mysteries of the Divine arrange- 
ment in connection with the Kingdom 
class, which are stiil hidden from the 
world in general. These are guided by 
the Divine Revelation of the Bible and 
aided by the illumination of the mind 
through the Holy Spirit, which they 
receive at the time of their full conse- 
cration. Only these may be expected 
to see very clearly on many of the im- 
portant subjects of Divine Revelation 
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in the present time—others must wait 
until the night is passed and until the 
morning of the New Dispensation shall 
have been ushered in with its rising of 
the Sun of Righteousness. Meantime, 


as we near the glorious day, the illu- 


mination of the early dawning gives 
clearness of vision on every subject 
and enables honest minds, even 
amongst the worldly, to grasp certain 
great doctrines and principles of Truth 
as never before. 

The importance of the doctrine is 
acknowledged by all creeds, though 
many of those who hold to the creed 
fail to see the connection—the reasons 
—the necessity. The erroneous view 
held by some that Jesus was, at the 
same time, the Heavenly Father in 
Heaven and the Heavenly Son on earth 
—equal in power and glory and “one 
in substance’—has made _ confusion 
worse confounded in many minds. We 
must leave all the unscriptural rubbish 
on the subject and confine ourselves to 
the Bible teachings, directly and in- 
directly. 

It was necessary that Jesus should 
be perfect—‘“‘holy, harmless, undefiled, 
separate from sinners’”—because the 
first man Adam had been all that. Jesus 
left His heavenly glory with the 
Father, as the Logos, and took the 
human nature for the very purpose of 
redeeming the first man Adam, and 
thus Adam’s family and his estate. 
Since sin and hereditary imperfection 
have tainted and blemished every 
member of Adam’s race, “There is 
none perfect, no, not one,” and “hence 
none is able to give a’ ransom for his 
brother’—neither for Father Adam 
nor for any man.—Psalm 49:7. 

If there had been a perfect son of 
Adam, God could have made to such 
a one the very offer that He made to 
the Logos, “the Only-Begotten of the 
Father.” He could have offered him 
glory, honor and immortality as a re- 
ward for the sacrificing of His perfect 
earthly life to be a price for Father 
Adam’s life, and thus a ransom price 
for his race, etc. But no perfect man 
could be found. God could have made 
the proposition to Gabriel or one of 


the inferior angels—to become a per- 
fect man and to redeem Adam and his 
race. But instead of so doing, Divine 
Wisdom chose to make the proposition 
to the Only-Begotten Son of God, the 
Logos. He gladly accepted the un- 
dertaking to be transferred from the 
spirit plane to the human plane and to 
carry out to the full the Divine will, as 
step by step it would be revealed to 

im. 

Our Catholic friends go a step be- 
yond the Scriptures and claim that 
Mary, the mother of Jesus, was mirac- 
ulously born; that she was perfect, and 
that this had to do with the perfection 
of Jesus. We cannot accept this, be- 
cause there is no Scripture for it. Be- 
sides, if Mary could be thus miracu- 
lously conceived and born free from 
the taint of heredity, why would it be 
necessary, since Jesus could be born 
in like manner of an imperfect mother? 
And this is the Scriptural proposi- 
tion—the one we are discussing—the 
one that is so difficult for some well- 
meaning people to grasp and believe. 


‘Its importance lies in the fact that a 


sinner could not redeem himself, and 
that, unless Jesus were miraculously 
born, He would have been partaker of 
the blemishes of Father Adam. 

The secret of the matter lies in the 
fact (which is daily coming to be more 
fully recognized by science) that all 
life comes from the father, and that the 
mother merely furnishes the nourish- 
ment for that living organism which 
comes from the father, by which it is 
developed and becomes a creature of 
the same nature as the mother, al- 
though its life is wholly from its 
father. Thus the word father is synony- 
mous with the word life-giver. 


Divine Life Transferred. 


We must not be wise above what is 
written. God has not revealed to us 
the particular process by which life 
originally given to the Only-Begotten, 
the Logos, was transferred without 
cessation to the womb of Mary, the 
mother of Jesus, for her to nourish and 
develop it to birth on the human plane 
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of existence. This great fact we ac- 
cept for two reasons: 

(1) Because it is the statement of 
the only Book which bears the stamp 
of Divine Revelation. 

(2) Because we perceive that just 
such a condition of things is necessary 
to the working out of the Divine Pro- 
gram as originally intended—a Pro- 
gram which the Almighty Father could 
have arranged otherwise had He de- 
sired. The point of special interest to 
us is: 


How could this clean thing, this life 


of the Logos, be nourished in the 
womb of an _ unclean, imperfect, 
mother not separate from sinners? The 
Prophet inquires, “Who can bring a 
clean thing out of an unclean?” and 
replies: Not one. No man would have 
such power. But this is the very power 
which God possesses, and claims to 
have exercised in the miraculous birth 
of Jesus. 

Science for some time has _ been 
closely approaching the solution of 
this question. Science is finding that 
a perfect creature can appropriate to 
its own use such elements of nutrition 
as are necessary, advantageous and 
healthful, and can reject and pass by 
the unhealthful nutriments. More and 
more this principle is recognized, not 
only in laboratories, but also in daily 
life. A healthy man may eat almost 
onything with impunity. His system 
will reject and purge of unhealthful, 
poisonous elements and retain, absorb, 
appropriate the healthful. This is in 
harmony with the old proverb, “One 
man’s meat is another man’s poison.” 
And in proportion as one is bodily 
weak and degenerate, he is susceptible 
to diseases of every kind. In propor- 
tion as he is strong, full of vitality, 
vigor, the various microbes and bac- 
teria are repelled by his system. Ap- 
plying this principle in the case of 
Jesus, it solves the riddle; it shows us 
how the perfect germ of life from the 
spirit plane could appropriate to itself 
the necessary nourishments for its own 
perfect development. Thus we are 
better enabled to-day to see the philos- 
ophy of the immaculate conception of 


our Lord than were any of our fore- 
fathers. And to-day also we under- 
stand the philosophy of the Atone- 
ment better than they: we may the bet- 
ter see why Jesus must needs have 
been perfect—why no imperfect one 
could have been the Redeemer. 


Not a God, But a Man. 


Thus seen, the Redeemer was not 
a mere man in the sense of being on a 
common plane with the remainder of 
mankind, imperfect, fallen. He was a 
man, nevertheless—a perfect man, an 
image of God in the flesh, as was 
Father Adam before he sinned. The 
Divine Law stipulates “an eye for an 
eye, a tooth for a tooth, a man’s life for 
a man’s life.” And it was the require- 
ment of this Law that Jesus came to 
meet on man’s behalf. He became a 
man. He became flesh and dwelt 
among us, because this was necessary. 
It was not necessary for Him to be- 
come a man to utter the words which 
He uttered during His earthly minis- 
try. True, indeed, “Never man spake 
like this Man,” yet He spoke to the 
people in parables and dark sayings— 
“without a parable spake He not unto 
them.” Our Lord’s words could have 
been otherwise conveyed. The expla- 
nations of His words are given by the 
Apostles. Without His enlightenment 
through the Apostles His words would 
to-day be dark and not understood. 
Jesus came into the world, not to be a 
Teacher, but to be a Savior—a Re- 
deemer. Thus it is written, “A body 
hast Thou prepared Me” “for the 
suffering of death.” (Heb. 10:5; 2:9.) 
Had it not been necessary for Jesus to 
suffer death,.“‘the Just for the unjust,” 
He would not have come into the 
world. His death as a spirit being 
would not have redeemed mankind, for 
the same reason that the death of bulls 
and goats, under the Law Covenant, 
could not take away sin. It was nec- 
essary that He should give Himself a 
ransom-price for all. The word ran- 
som, as used in 1 Tim. 2:6, signifies 
in Greek a price to correspond. And 


the only price that would correspond 
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to the life of the perfect man who 
sinned in Eden was the life of a per- 
fect man who had not sinned. It was 
this ransom-price that Jesus gave and 
on account of which it is written that 
He bought us and bought the world. 

Strictly speaking, the purchasing is 
not yet accomplished. The price is 
_ ready in the hands of Justice, but not 
appropriated to the world. It is to 
be appropriated or given to Adam and 
his race under the New Covenant ar- 
rangements of Messiah’s Kingdom. 
Meantime, the merit of Jesus’ sacrifice, 
which is in the hands of Justice, is im- 
puted to His disciples, to all who turn 
from sin and accept Him as their Sav- 
ior. After making full consecration of 
their all they are begotten of the Holy 
Spirit. The imputation of the merit 
ot Jesus’ sacrifice to His followers con- 
tinues all through this Gospel Age. 
And not until the last member shall 
have passed beyond the veil victorious 
will he be ready to appropriate His 
ransom sacrifice fully for the cancella- 
tion of the world’s sins. In harmony 
with this the Scriptures tell us that 
“the whole world lieth in the Wicked 
One”—only the Church is now being 
delivered. The Apostle says, “We 
(the Church) were children of wrath 
even as others (still are.)—Eph. 2:3. 

In a word, two salvations will result 
from the faithfulness of the Logos in 
doing the Father’s will. The Unde- 
filed One’s sacrifice is sufficient for the 
sins of the whole world. The Church 
class, through the imputation of His 
righteousness, obtains now their share 
of the merit of that sacrifice and are 
thereby enabled to be justified freely 
from all sin and to join with the Re- 
deemer in His sufferings, in His sac- 
rifice, and thus be prepared to share in 
His coming glory. The reward to this 
class is glory, honor and immortality, 
the Divine nature—‘‘far above angels, 
principalities and powers and every 
name that is named.” 


The World’s Salvation. 


The human nature which Jesus laid 
down sacrificially He did not forfeit. 


The Divine nature to which He was 
raised on the third day was not in ex- 
change for His human nature, but as a 
reward for His sacrifice. He, there- 
fore, still has that right to human 
nature, and it, in harmony with the 
Divine Plan, He purposes to give to 
the world of mankind. This will con- 
stitute the world’s salvation. 

It will be given, however, only to 
such of mankind—after being brought 
to a knowledge of the Truth—as dur- 
ing Messiah’s reign, will gladly and 
heartily accept the Divine terms. The 
uplift of humanity from sin, degrada- 
tion, meanness, death, to perfection 
and al] that was lost in Adam, will be 
conditioned upon obedience to the 
Divine requirements. Assistance out 
of sin and death conditions will be sup- 
plied by the great Redeemer and His 
glorified Church, His Bride. 

Thus seen, the Church’s_ salvation 
will soon be completed in the First 
Resurrection and the world’s salvation 
will then be ready to begin. It will be 
participated in by all to a certain ex- 
tent, but all who eventually reject 
Divine favor will be destroyed from 
amongst the people in the Second 
Death. (Acts 3:23; Jude 12.) We 
note another difference between these 
two salvations. The first, as we have 
seen, is a salvation to heavenly or 
spirit nature by a process of “change,” 
“begetting of the Holy Spirit,” and the 
sacrifice and death of the fleshly 
nature. The other, the world’s salva- 
tion, will not be by sacrifice, will not 
be by change of nature, but by obedi- 
ence and resurrection—the human 
nature retained will be gradually re- 
stored and brought to perfection in all 
the willing and obedient. They will 
get to the full the earthly life rights, 
privileges, etc., of Jesus, which the 
Church gets only in a reckoned or im- 
puted sense, not to keep, but to assist 
them by making their sacrifices holy 
and acceptable in God’s sight. 

In view of these things, we see the 
importance of this great fact of the 
immaculate conception of Jesus— 
“holy, harmless, undefiled, separate 
from sinners.” 
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IN THE REALM OF BOOKLAND 


Under the catchy title, “California 
the Golden,” Rockwell D. Hunt, A. M., 
Ph. D., has written a compact, clear, 
well-ordered, profusely illustrated and 
thoroughly satisfactory history of Cali- 
fornia. It is neither too short nor too 
long. It is a condensed narrative of 
the State’s history, as far as known, 
compiled from the most reliable 
sources, and provides a text book of 
California history for the benefit of 
both student and average reader. The 
story is straightforward, betraying no 
prejudice either for or against any of 
the prevailing influences, religious, 
political or racial, that produced the 
California of to-day, although the ef- 
fect of each and every influence is 
plainly set forth. The book begins 
with the early Spanish pioneers, from 
Columbus to Cortez, from Cortez to 
Cabrillo, and thenceforward, until the 
advent of the Americans, the Mexican 
war, the discovery of gold and the ad- 
mission of the State into the Union. 
The history is brought right up to the 
year 1911, and is accompanied by sta- 
tistical data including those of the year 
1910. The illustrations, maps and dia- 
grams are admirable. The book as a 
whole is one that should be in the 
library of every Westerner at least. 
Silver, Burdett & Co., New York, San 
Francisco, etc. 


There is a gratifying increase at the 
present time in the literature of uni- 
versal peace. Following the Carnegie 
gift to advance the cause of peace, 
books and pamphlets are being pro- 
duced constantly, their themes being 
the abolition of war. The goal at which 
the writers aim is one that we may all 
hope to reach. 

But many of these well-meaning 
persons injure rather than aid their 
cause by their discussion of it. While 
some are sensible, practical, logical 


and well informed, others are not. 
While some appeal to reason, others 
appeal to sophistry and sentiment, and 
are quite inpractical, leaning to theory 
rather than facing actual conditions. 
Such a one is President Arthur E. Stil- 
well of the Kansas City, Mexico and 
Orient Railroad, whose book, “Univer- 
sal Peace; War is Mesmerism,” is re- 
plete -with appeals to the emotions, 
picturing the horrors of war—the evil 
of which no one denies—and making 
wholesale quotations from the Scrip- 
tures. Mr. Stilwell gives the impres- 
sion that he is a dreamer, whose 
dreams are unpleasant, but not cap- 
able of realization for generations to 
come. He scurries over the best sug- 
gestion -that he makes—namely, a 
gradual reduction of armaments until 
they become one-tenth of their present 
size. He hints at, but does not dwell 
upon the plan of an international mili- 
tary force—army and navy—com- 
posed of this reduced establishment, 
to enforce the mandates of an inter- 
national court created to decide all dis- 
putes between the nations. It is a pity 
that this idea, which seems to be in 
an undeveloped stage in Mr. Stilwell’s 
mind, was not cultivated and presented 
in amplified form. 

The book, as a whole, is calculated 
to embarrass those who wish to see 
war banished. It appeals more to the 
emotions than to the reason. 

The Bankers’ Publishing Co., New 
York. 


“Bell and Wing” is a capacious vol- 
ume of poems by Frederick Fanning 
Ayer, a prolific versifier, and one of 
versatility. The subjects of his verses 
cover a wide range, mostly, however, 
of much human interest and all quite 
meritorious in their poetical technique. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
$2.50. 
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A Word 


in Season 


Holidays 


It is well to remember that in going from home, 
changed conditions of existence are temporarily 
experienced, which often act unpleasantly upon the 
skin. This may make what would otherwise be an 
enjoyable holiday an uncomfortable one. 


The best safeguard against skin troubles of this kind 
is to wash the skin frequently and freely with PEARS’ 
SOAP which protects the skin by its soft, pleasant, 
emollient action, and at the same time ensures the 
fullest beauty of complexion of which the skin is 
| capable; that is why it is called the Beauty Soap. 


The greatest skin specialists and the most 
celebrated beauties of the last 100 years e a r S 
have testified that in hygienic and beautify- 
ing properties no soap has ever equalled 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSEIS THE BEST. 
$6 All rights secured,”” 


a 
Gi-s 
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WH Because PEAR-| 
TIN EisScientific) 
Soap —The directions teach the) 
ike Way of using Soap—the| | 
Way and the Soap that do away! | 
the Rubbing thus relieve | | 
Women of the most objectionable | __ 

of all Household Work — a 


long the life of the things Washed. 4 
GENTEEL WOMEN eAPPRECI- 
ATE PEARLINE — DELICATE! | 
FABRICS DEMAND PEARLINE. | 
users are ignorantly extrava- | 


Soap 
oman Time, Health and Clothes. | 
CLEANING to do 


A VACATION in GALIFORNIA’S WONDERLAND 


“FINNED, FURRED, FEATHERED” 


| | Will tell you all about the 
Feather River Country 


| ON THE LINE OF THE 


Western Pacific 


| | This booklet will be mailed 
free on application to any 
Western Pacific Agent or 


E. L. LOMAX G. F. HERR 
Passenger Traffic Manager Asst. Gen. Pass. Agent 
| SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


a 


' 

i) 
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RENAULT 


“THE CAR” GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 
Touring or 

Closed Cars Runabouts 

Complete Complete 

18-24 H. P. 6-cyl. “‘Little Six’’ 6250 5250 
20-30 H. P. 4-cyl...........4- 6500 5500 
25-35 H. P. 4-cyl. 6800 5800 
35-45 H. P. 7500 6500 
50-60 H. P. 6-cyl. “Big Six’’ 8500 7500 


AH Cars Built Especially for American 
Roads. 
RENAULT FRERES 
SELLING BRANCH Inc. 


116-120 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 
Telephone Market 7038 


CORRECT THINKING 


THIS BOOK IS A HERALD OF THE 
NEW LEARNING 


The First Gun in a Revolt Against Leisure 
Class ideals of Education. 


By PARKER H. SERCOMBE, 
Editor To-Morrow Magazine. 


“Expert breeders and trainers of horses per- 
mit their own children to fade and die for want 
of applying the knowledge they have but do 
not use, 

“Owners of Angora cats, who know how 
their pets have become beautiful as_ the 
result of but a few generations of intelligent 
selection, do not dream of the wondrous results 
were the same law applied to their own race.” 

“The world thoughtlessly overlooks the princi- 
ples employed by Burbank and other successful 
hybridists, not realizing that each discovery has 
its corresponding application to the human spe- 
cies.’ 

“Man has not yet started to live a mind- 
directed, reasoned-out life.’ 


Our entire system of education is wrong. 


Dear Mr. Sercombe: 

“Correct Thinking’ is to me the most uni- 
versal and unsectarian book I have ever read. 
“Correct Thinking’ is extending in all direc- 
tions the gospel taught by Darwin, Huxley, 
Tyndal, Haeckel, Spencer and Whitman, for the 
enlightenment and general benefit of the 
masses. It is the Savior promised. 

Respectfully yours, 

GEORGE B. WILLIAMS. 
25c. the copy. Five Copies, $1. $15 the hundred. 
TO-MORROW PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
139 E. 56th St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Corns Gone 


in 48 Hours—the Pain Gone 
Instantly 


A Blue-jay — is the only right way to 
treat corns, or every person who uses any- 
thing else there are fifty using Blue-jay. 

For a Blue-jay plaster ends the pain instantly, 
and removes the corn in 48 hours. 

It is applied in five seconds, then one forgets 
it entirely. No soreness, no pain. Ina couple 
of days you simply lift the corn out. That 
is all. 

Yet thousands of people still 
suffer from corns just because 
they don’t know Blue-jay. 


Note the Picture 


is the harmless red B & B wax that 
removes the corn. 

is soft felt to protect the corn and 
keep the wax from spreading. 

is the toe band, narrowed to be com- 
fortable. 

is rubber adhesive. It fastens the 
plaster on. 


Blue-jay 


Corn Plasters 
15c and 25c per Package 


Sample mailed free. 
Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters. 


Sold by all Druggists. 
Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 
Makers of Surgical Dressings, Etc. (99) 


There is only one 
hat Schoo best school for each 


hoy or girl. Write fully what kind of 
ichool you seek, location preferred, ex- 
pense limit for school year, etc., and you will 
receive, free of charge, catalogues of schools 
meeting the requirements indicated. Complete 
252 page Directory of all schools and colleges in 
the United States, mailed for 10c. to cover post- 
age. Educational Aid Society, School Informa- 
tion Bureau, 1625-48 First Nat. Bank Bidg., Chi- 
cano. 


ESTABLISHED JULY = 


A Weekly Paper for the 
HOME AND OFFICE 


ro Cents per Copy $4.00 per Year 


ee 
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AUGUST 1911 


Overland 


Several features of extraordinary interest will be included in next month’s 
issue of this magazine. Among them will be— 


In Darkest Mexico 
A graphic article by HAROLD EDWARD SMITH, who recently 
made a daring pedestrian trip into the interior of Mexico, traversing 
regions little known to Americans. This article gives a good insight 
into the social conditions in the troubled republic. 


A Frontier Town of the Old Days 
By FRED A. HUNT, who describes the conditions of Miles City, 
Montana, in the days when it was a type of that settlement that gave 
rise to the expression “wild and woolly.” 


A Half Century of Dancers 
An interesting account, by the noted theatrical authority, ROBERT 
GRAU, of the dancers, from Taglioni to Pavlowa, who have de- 
lighted their audiences on both sides of the Atlantic. : 


An Inheritance of Rods and Guns 


In this articles CHARLES CRISTODORO, one of the most enthu- 
siastic sportsmen in America, tells of the delights of the devotees of { 
rod and gun. L 


The World’s Bread 
In this is told the story of the staff of life, as prepared by various peo- 
ples, from the most primitive methods to the modern. It is by 
JOHN L. COWAN, a well-known student of ethnology as well as 
natural history and other sciences. 


ALL PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED IN HALF-TONE 
FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
15 CENTS A COPY 


THE OVERLAND MONTHLY COMPANY 
21 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Monthly 


Special articles on timely subjects, high-class short stories, carefully 
selected verse and good illustrations will be furnished by able West- 
ern contributors. 


READ— 
The Mennonite In California 


By JANE MARSH PARKER. which tells a striking tale of how this 
sect is developing in this State. 


The New Nationalism 


in which THOMAS B. WILSON, LL. D., an authority on political 
science and economics, discusses the latest phases of our national 
politics. 


Fiction and verse by HAROLD DE POLO, KATHARINE CLARK 
PROSSER, GEORGE L. ANDREWS, and others. 


The OVERLAND MONTHLY is the magazine of the Great West, the 
Pacific Coast and the Pacific Ocean. Such world-famous authors as Bret 
Harte, its founder, Mark Twain, Ina Coolbrith, Joaquin Miller, Charles 
Warren Stoddard, Josephine Clifford McCrackin, Jack London, Wallace 
Irwin and others of established fame are numbered among its contributors. 


$1.50 A YEAR 


THE OVERLAND MONTHLY COMPANY 
21 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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| HOTELS and SUMMER RESORTS 


‘CASA DEL REY 


SANTA CRUZ, CAL. 


309-room fireproof hotel. 
Large and well-appointed grill 
beach. 


room facing the 


' Everything new and first-class. 


AN UP-TO-DATE MODERN HOTEL. 


Lake Gounty Automobile 
Transportation Go. 


Passengers carried by AUTOMOBILE and 
STAGES from PIETA to HIGHLAND SPRINGS, 
LAKEPORT, KELSEYVILLE, SODA BAY, BART- 
LETT SPRINGS and UPPER LAKE. Fine moun- 
tain road. Time for lunch at Pieta. Charges on 
automobiles extra in addition to regular one-way 
stage fare to Highland Springs, $1.50; Lakeport, $2; 
Kevyseyville. $2. Tickets on sale at office North- 
western Pacific R. KR. Co., Ferry Building, San 
Francisco, or 874 Market street, or address this 
office at Lakeport, Cal. 


THE QUEEN OF LAKE COUNTY RESORTS 


Highland Springs 


OPEN THE YEAR ROUND. New and strictly 
first-class management. Information and book- 
lets regarding Highland Springs. may be _  ob- 
tained at the Peck-Judah Free Information Bureau, 
789 Market street. For particulars, address W. H. 
MARSHALL, Proprietor, Highland Springs, Lake 
County, Cal. 


SEIGLER 


HO'T SPRINGS, Lake County. Natural hot baths 
tor rheumatism, stomach trouble, malaria, _ etc. 
Swimming pond, baths free. $10 to $14 a week. 
Automobile livery. MISS M. SPAULDING, Seigler, 
Lake County, Cal. Information PECK-JUDAH 
CO., 739 Market street, San Francisco. 


otel del Coronade 


Motto: “BEST OF EVERYTHING.” 
.Most Delightful Climate on Earth. 


AMERICAN PLAN 
Summer Rates—$3.50 per day and upward. 


Power boats from the hotel meet passengers from 
the north on the arrival of the Pacific Coast S. S. 
Company steamers. Golf. Tennis, Polo and other 
outdoor sports every day in the vear. New 7T00- 
foot ocean pier for fishing. Boating and bathing 
are the very best. Send for booklet to MORGAN 
ROSS, Manager, Coronado Beach, Cal., or see H, F. 
NORCROSS, Agent, 334 So. Spring St.. Los Angeles. 
Tel. A 6789; Main 3917. 


TALLAC and 
BROCKWAY 
Lake Tahoe 


The scenic resorts that have made Lake Tahoe 
famous. Opened June Ist, under same management 
as in past years. Fishing season opened June Ist; 
June and July fishing always best. 


LAWRENCE & COMSTOCK, 


Tallac, Cal. and Brockway, Cal. 


Anderson Springs 


The springs that did the business in Lake 
County last year. Now open. The greatest resort 
for health and pleasure; the only natural mineral 
steam baths in Lake County. Natural hot sulphur 
and Iron Baths. Board—$10 to $14 per week. No 
extra charge for baths. How to reach the Springs 
—Take Oakland ferry at 7:40 a. m., or S. P. train 
to Calistoga, arrive 11:30 for lunch; Spiers stage 
to springs; arrive at Anderson Springs at 4 p. m., 
distance 21 miles. Fare, $7 round trip from San 
Francisco. Address all communications to MISS 
ROSE ANDERSON, Anderson Springs, Middletown, 
Lake County, Cal. 

NOTE.—-Best route for autos is via steamer to 
Vallejo, thence through Napa, Calistoga, and Mid- 
dletown. Perfect roads all the way. 
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MOUNTAIN TAVERN 


NOW OPEN 


Three hours from San Francisco, on the Rus- 
sian River. Two miles of fine boating and bath- 


ing: livery and auto; hunting and — fishing; 
dancing; good music; raise our berries, fruit, 
ete.: big fireplace; no bar. One and one-half 


meets trains. $3 
Special rates to 


from Healdsburg; bus 
$12 to $18 per week. 


miles 
a 
families. 

Trout hatchery 


A. M. EWING, Healdsburg, Cal. 


in connection. 


Beach Hill Inn 


SANTA CRUZ NOW OPEN 
Fopular famiiy resort overlooking beach. Ad- 
dress MISS A. PORTER, Santa Cruz, Cal. Phone 


Santa Cruz 238. 


THE ABBEY 


Mill Valley 


First-class hotel; tent cottages with hot and cold 
running water; rates, $12.50 and up; fine tennis 
court. Address Box 786, or Phone 761. 


Hotel de Redwood 


miles from 


In the heart of the Redwoods. 
Laurel, Santa Cruz Mountains. $8 R Aw per week. 
J. E. SEROY, Lessee and Manager. . O. address, 
Wrights. R. F. D., Cal. R. R. ‘Laurel, Cal. 
Telephone. 

Aleet parties at train on notification. 


Willow Ranch and Redwood Heights 


(jrandest view in the Santa Cruz Mountains, over- 
looking the ocean and beach. Delightfully located 


in the Redwoods, five miles from Santa Cruz. 
Spring water, fruit, milk, excellent table, bath 
houses, swimming pool, daily mail. Phone Santa 
Cruz %$J13. Free conveyances. $7 per week. MRS. 


M. J. CRANDELL, Santa Cruz, Cal. 


Among the Pines THE OAKS 


The finest equipped 
mountain resort in the Sierras is THE OAKS at Applegate. 
Al! kinds of amusements. Saddle and driving horses; our 
own fruits and vegetables, large dairy; good trout fishing 
and hunting. No consumptives. 

Fare Round Trip $5.35. Illustrated booklet and rates write to 

AL. KUHN, Applegate, Cal. or 
PECK-JUDAH INFORMATION BUREAU, San Francisco 


PARAISO 


Hot Springs 


Now’s the Time to Visit California’s 
Real Paradise 


Weather and scenery unsurpassed. Only 4 hours 
from San Francisco. Wonderful natural hot soda 
and sulphur; guaranteed for rheumatism, liver, kid- 
ney and all stomach troubles. New garage. Expert 
masseurs. Rates, $12 to $16, including baths. Round 
trip $6.35, including auto. Roads perfect, autos al- 
ready running daily. Leave Third and Townsend 
8:05 a. m.: First and Broadway, Oakland, 7:17 a. 
m. Booklets Peck-Judah; Bryan's, 149 Montgomery 
street, or H. H. McGOWAN, Prop. and Manager, 


Monterey ‘County. 


The favorite re- 
sort for tourists, 
sight seers, health 
and pleasure- 
seekers. A 
greater variety of 
mineral waters 
than in any other 
place in America. 
The only natural 
mineral, steam 
and hammam 
bath, having 
great curative qualities. We positively cure rheu- 
matism and stomach trouble. The hotel and bath 
houses have been thoroughly renovated and put 
in excellent shape for this season. Our table will 
be supplied with the hest the market affords. The 
road from Cloverdale has been widened and put in 
splendid order for staging and automobiles. All 
kinds of amusements. including dancing every 
evening. Round-trip ticket good for six months via 
Cloverdale, $8. Good hunting and fishing. Rates, 
$2.50 to $3 per day. $14 to $16 per week. Children 
from $7 to $9 per week. Special rates for families 
and long-termers. For further information, call on 
Peck-Judah Information Bureau. 789 Market street, 
or address R. H. CURRY, Proprietor, The Geysers, 
California. 


The Anchorage 


The Most Beautiful Spot in the Santa Cruz 
Mountains. 

for health and pleasure. First-class table, cottages, 
tents, tennis, croquet, dancing, fishing, swimming, 
etc.; 50 acres redwood. pine and madrone;: altitude 
1900 feet; rates $9 and $11. Meets trains by appoint- 
ment at Alma Station, 8S. P.; round trip from San 
Francisco, $2.50. Address CLAUDE C. MOORE, 
Patchin, Santa Clara Co. Tel. Alma 57. 


HOTEL BEN LOMOND 


At Ben Lomond, Santa Cruz County, Cal. 

Beautifully located on the San Lorenzo River. 
Finest of trout fishing, boating, etc. Only nine miles 
from beach, Santa Cruz. First-class accommoda- 
tions, electric lighted rooms, baths attached. Terms 
$2.50 per day. $14 to $16 per week. Special rates to 
families. Fares—Sunday, round trip, $2.50; Satur- 
day to Monday, $3; good to October 31, $3.59. For 
further particulars send for booklet or apply Peck- 
Judah Co., 789 Market St., San Francisco. Take 
train 8:10 a. m.. 3:15 p. m., 3d and Townsend Sts., 
8:27 a. m., 2:27 p. m., Oakland pier. 

CHATFIELD & KASPAREK, Props. 


HOT SPRINGS 
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Standard Gas Engine Company 


Power for all Purposes 


PUMPING and HOISTING 
MARINE, STATIONARY, 


Compactness 
Economy 
Durability 


(agent 


THE “STANDARD” 
Perpetually Satisfactory 


Send full Requirements 
and receive 
New Catalogue 


Main Offfice: 


10 CALIFORNIA STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


SOUL Science, the great new Philosophy, teaches 
you in positive, satisfying terms to master 
yourself and draw TO yourself those things you 
mostly desire and NEED. Soul Science gives real, 
live FACTS to work on, for this wonderful Philoso- 
phy is founded on things AS THEY ARE. Send 
stamps for circular. 


‘Philosophical Publishing Co., Allentown, Pa. 


Harbin Springs 


NEW MANAGEMENT; NEWLY FURNISHED 
THROUGHOUT; NEW SERVICE; EXCELLENT 
TABLE. Our own garden, orchard and dairy. Fam- 
ous hot and cold curative mineral waters free to 
guests. Masseur, Roger Cornell. Trout fishing; deer 
hunting; gymnasium, livery, drives, trails, automo- 
bile trips, hotel. cottages, tents. Room, board and 
baths, $12 per week and up. Inquire at 8S. P. Of- 
fices; Examiner, 74 Geary St.; Peck-Judah’s, 789 
Market St.; or BOOTH, CARR & BOOTH, Proprie- 
tors, Harbin Springs, Lake County. 


to-day. 
Prof. Genung THE HOME | CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
| En sh Dept. 12, Springtiets, Mass. 


* Steel Launch 


troit 2-cycle 

ade—only 3 moving Sante. The safe launch. Non. sinkabla, 
Fitted or air-tight compartments. Needs no boat house. Orders 
filled day sessived. Free catalog. Steel Rowboats, $20. (0) 


Michigan Steel Boat Co., 1247 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich 


Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses under 
professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell and lead- 


ing colleges. 
Academic and Agriculters!, Commercial, 
Hermal end Civil Service 
Preparation for College, Teachers’ and Civil 
Service 
teleg free. Write 


W and R. R. Telegraphy 


Shortage of fully 10,000 operators on account 
of 8-hour law, and extensive “‘wireless’’ develop- 
ments. We operate under direct supervision of 
Telegraph Officials, and place aill 
students, when qualified. Write for catalogue. 
NAT’L TELEGRAPH INST., Cincinnati, Phila- 
delphia, Memphis, Davenport, Ia., Columbia, S. 
C., Portland, Ore. 


The Peninsula Hotel 


SAN MATEO, CALIFORNIA. 


is one of the Coast’s greatest hostelries, located in 
the midst of a garden. All the comforts possible in 
a quiet nook, but 30 minutes from San Francisco. 
Rates on application. 


JAS. H. DOOLITTLE, Manager. 


WOODLAND ACRES SANATORIUM 


BURKE, SONOMA COUNTY, CAL. 


Opened for the reception of guests who will receive 
every attention from physicians and nurses. Special 
attention to baths. Fresh fruits and vegetables 
supplied daily from Sanatorium gardens. 


Wanted at Once 


10,000. Mailers and Distributors Everywhere for our Circular 
We will start you off at once if you will send 10 Cents for 
postage on a trial lot with full particulars, etc., we pay. 
Send to us at once no matter where you live. 
PHILDIUS REAL ESTATE MONTHLY 
388 Pleasant Ave., Dept. O. NEW YORK 


Best grade cedar canoe for* 20 


We sell direct, saving you $20.00 on acanoe, All 
canoes cedar and copper fastened. We make a!! 
sizes and styles, also power canoes. Write for free cat- 
alog giving prices with retaliler’s profit cut out. 
We are the largest manufacturers of canoes in the wor!ld. 
DETROIT BOAT CO., 210 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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Mary Garden 


sings exclusivel 
for the 


—but you can play her Columbia records on 
any Graphophone or “ talking-machine ”’ 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


This is the new Columbia 
Grafonola for $50—“the Favorite” 


any kind—but one does not always live up to everything 

one says—happily—for after months of tireless persuasion 
the Columbia Phonograph Company won out, and here I am 
saying, like everyone else that will hear them, that the Columbia 
Records are without a rival. They are so soft and musical, 
losing all that beastly metallic quality that mars the phonograph 
in general. My sincere compliments for their eternal success.’’ 


Columbia Phonograph Co., Gen’! 
Box 304 Tribune Building, New York 


LONDON: EARLSFIELD, 8. W. 


Creators of the Talking-machine industry. 
rs and leaders in the Talking-machine art. 
Owners of the fundamental patents. Largest 
manufacturers of Talking-machines in the world. 
fs wanted. Exclusive selling nights granted 

we are not actively represen 


a ALWAYS said that ever would I sing into a phonograph of 
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